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News 


‘In politics, obedience and support 


are the same’ - Hannah Arendt 


Another Eichmann: 


how many 
Id help‘ 


by 
Gene Sharp 


A new book* on the trial of Eichmann 
is published today by Faber. It con- 
siders not only the trial itself, but also 
such questions as “How could exter- 
mination of the Jews happen?” “Why 
did it happen?” “ What was the extent 
of co-responsibility on the side of the 
Allies?” and “ Why did the Jews go to 
their death like lambs to the slaugh- 
ter?” Dr. Arendt claims that these 
questions, which were largely ignored 
at Eichmann’s trial, are relevant to any 
yerdict on his actions. In the following 
article Gene Sharp examines Hannah 
Arendt’s argument. 


Eichmann in Jerusalem is an unusual book, 
for it is the report and commentary of a 
political philosopher on a significant con- 
temporary political event - Eichmann’s trial. 
Reporting on trials is a task usually 
assigned to journalists. The New Yorker 
(in which most of this book first appeared 
as articles) deserves hearty congratulations 
for its adventurousness in sending Dr. 
Arendt to Jerusalem for this task. 


* * * 


The primary importance of Eichmann in 
Jerusalem lies in what can be learned from 
the Nazi policies of genocide in order to 
prevent similar happenings in the future. 
There is no reason for certainty that such 
a crime against humanity will not be 
atlempted again. No punishment can pre- 
vent the commission of the same crime 
again, Dr. Arendt says. There is no com- 
fort here. “On the contrary ... once a 
specific crime has appeared for the first 
time, its reappearance is more likely than 
its initial emergence could ever have been. 
The particular reasons that speak for the 
possibility of a repetition of the crimes 
committed by the Nazis are even more 
plausible”: the modern population explo- 
sion; automation making large sections of 
the population “superfluous” even in terms 
of labour; and nuclear energy, making 


“Eichmann in Jerusalem - A Report on the 
Banality of Evil, by Hannah Arendt. 
(London: Faber and Faber, 25s. New 
York: Viking Press, $5.50.) 


wou 


possible “ instruments beside which Hitler’s 
gassing installations look like an evil child’s 
fumbling toys.” This “should be enough 
to make us tremble.” 


Although Dr. Arendt supports bringing 
Eichmann to trial and supports his execu- 
tion, she is critical of the handling of the 
case by the Israeli government. 

The Israeli Prime Minister Ben-Gurion, she 
maintains, was less concerned with seeing 
that justice was done than with presenting 
a show trial with objectives which, though 
related to Eichmann, certainly transcend the 
man and his deeds - and this was legally 
dangerous. “The purpose of a trial is to 
render justice, and nothing else... .” 


Although many objections to the trial were 
invalid, she concludes that there were 
failures in the proceedings in the Jerusalem 
court, partly the result of the limitations of 
Israeli law and of legal opinion. But these 
failures were no greater than those of the 
Nuremberg trials and the “ successor trials ” 
of Nazis in other countries. There were 
various specific “irregularities and abnor- 
malities ” in the course of the trial, which 
she enumerates. Eichmann was often 
wrongly implied to have been “the supe- 
tior of Himmler and the inspirer of 
Hitler.” 
e ? s 

Dr. Arendt tries to look at Eichmann as a 
human being, and not simply as the con- 
troller of the transportation system to the 
extermination camps. He was ambitious, 
wanting to be someone important and to 
do something important, needing a master 
and an idea to serve. He often “talked 
big” and exaggerated his own role. He 
could only talk and “ think “ in slogans and 
clichés, 


Eichmann and his men decided how many 
Jews could or should be transported from 
any given area though he did not determine 
their destination. He knew that he was 
transporting millions to death. Yet the 
sight of the killing and the horrors, when 
he saw them personally, made him ill. 

He apparently had nothing personal against 
Jews, no insane hatred of them, and often 
even behaved respectfully to Jewish indi- 


viduals with whom he consulted. He 
seemed unworried by his role in their 
extermination. He even explained at some 
length to his Jewish police interrogator that 
it was not his fault that he had been unable 
to attain a higher grade in the SS. 


But he was bothered by the memory that 
he had once slapped the head of the 
Vienna Jewish community in the face, and 
at the trial he became agitated only by the 
accusation (dismissed by the court) that he 
had personally beaten a Jewish boy to 
death. 

When his conscience briefly functioned 
while he carried on his job, he was dis- 
turbed only by the killing of German (as 
against East European) Jews. His doubts 
about “such a bloody solution through 
violence ” were later dispelled. He lost his 
need to feel anything at all, He did his 
“ duty,” obeyed “orders” and the “law.” 
But he sought to avoid “unnecessary hard- 
ships” for the Jews on their way to the 
death camps. 


Once Eichmann’s conscience worked in a 
strange way. Himmler had in the spring of 
1944, without Hitler’s knowledge, ordered 
that the extermination of the Jews be 
halted. Eichmann, because of his “ con- 
science” and “Joyalty ”, sought to nullify 
Himmler’s order and to proceed with the 
transportation of the Hungarian Jews to the 
gas chambers. 


Yet, despite the post-trial claims of the 
Israeli Attorney-General, Eichmann was 
certified by half a dozen psychiatrists to be 
“ normal.” 
“The trouble with Eichmann was pre- 
cisely that so many were like him, and 
that the many were neither perverted nor 
sadistic, that they were, and still are, 
terribly and terrifyingly normal. From 
the viewpoint of our legal institutions 
and of our moral standards of judgment, 
this normality was much more terrifying 
than all the atrocities put together, for it 
implied that this new type of 
criminal . . . commits his crimes under 
circumstances that make it well-nigh im- 
possible for him to know or to feel that 
he is doing wrong.” 
“As Eichmann told it, the most potent 


factor in the soothing of his own con- 
science was the simple fact that [with one 
exception} he could see no-one . . . who 
actually was against the Final Solution.” 


His conscience, Dr. Arendt says, “spoke 
with a ‘respectable voice,’ with the voice 
of a respectable society around him” - 
and that “respectable society ” was silent, 
or sought simply to relieve cerfain suffler- 
ings, or to obtain exceptions for a few 
only, without challenging the policy itself. 
Many people who claimed to have been 
“inwardly opposed” to the Nazi regime 
took part in a so-called “ inner emigration” 
in which they withdrew from participation 
in public life. Yet their silence supported 
Eichman and sometimes, to divert attention 
from their inner “disloyalty,” they were 
outwardly even more ruthless than avowed 
Nazis. 


One wonders what would have happened 
to Eichmann, to the “inward emigrants,” 
and to Germany if the Jewish and the non- 
Jewish Germans had not permitted the kill- 
ing to remain impersonally hidden in the 
extermination camps but had by their defi- 
ance forced the Nazis to commit their 
murders in the open streets of Germany’s 
Cities where all could see 
e . * 


The illusion shared by many that the 
Second World War was fought to save the 
Jews is shattered by an elementary look at 
certain facts. In the first place the war did 
not save the Jews. Between four and a 
half and six millions were exterminated, 
although it is true that many others already 
in camps were saved either by Himmler’s 
anticipation of the German defeat or the 
event itself. Before the war the Jews were 
most brutally treated by the Nazis, but the 
actual extermination efforts of the “ Final 
Solution” did not start until after the be- 
ginning of the war. 

Dr. Arendt informs us that the Fuehrer’s 
order for the extermination of Europe's 
Jews “had nothing to do with the war and 
never used military necessities as a pretext.” 
The order, however, was not issued until 
six or eight weeks after the invasion of the 
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tl renounce war and I will never 
support or sanction another j 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


SEND 6d 


(Postage only) with your 
name and address and we 
will send you 25 “21 ‘40” 


BOOKMARKS FREE 
Bronte Books, 81 Main 
Street, Haworth, York- 
shire. 


printing 


magazines, pamphlets, 
newsletters, balance 
sheets, reports, and 
all commercial printing 


C A Brock & Co Ltd 
79 Southern Row London W10 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 

Service 3.30 October 13 

Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road. 
Kings X 

Speaker from Danilo Dolci Society 


INDEC 


PUBLIC MEETING 


St. Mary's Hall, York St., Twickenham 
Tuesday, 15 October, 8 p.m. 


Vanessa Redgrave, Michael M. Howard, 
Dr. R. V. Sampson introducing 
MICHAEL CRAFT 

prospective INDEC candidate 


INDEC, 106 Goldhurst Terrace, N.W.6. 
MAI 2716 


cere 


THE TEACHINGS OF 
SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


dealing with spirituality, ethics, 
psychology, art, social problems and 
India in relation to the West, 


by Swami Avyaktananda 


price 5s., post free. 


Obtainable at Vedanta 
Batheaston Villa, 
England. 


Movement, 
Batheaston, Bath, 


A peace classic reprinted in 
Peace News PaMPHLETS 


The Moral 
Equivalent 
to War 


by 
WILLIAM JAMES 


with a biographical critique by 


Anthony Weaver 


Out Topay 1s (postage 3d) 
1Js dozen post free 


HOUSMANS - peace news bookshop 
5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, mim. 4s. Discounts far sewieg. 


Box, No. I[s extra. Cash with order (mat stamps 
Please), Advertisements to reach 5 Caledonian Rd., 
London, N.1. by first post Monday. Box No. replies 
to same address. Displayed advertisement rites om 


application. 


Coming events 


Guy Clutton Brock on Bechuanaland and the Afri- 
can Development Trust, Friends Meeting House, 
Heath Street, Hampstead. Saturday, October 19, 
6.30 p.m, Songs by Doreen Bader, War on Want. 


You are invited to an evening with an author and 
his book, Thursday, October 17 at 7 p.m, Jack 
Lindsay discusses his book ‘‘ Daily Life in Roman 
Egypt.’’ Admission free at Central Books, 37 Grays 
Inn Road, W.C.1. nr, Holborn Hall. 


Personal 


Correspond with, exchange visits with, like-minded 
people throughout the world by joining the ITC. 
Send for free details to ITC/S Grindley Avenue, 
Chorlton, Manchester 21. 


Duplicating, professional typing (tapes, mss.) short- 
hand, translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beaconsfield 
Road, N.11. ENT 3324, 


Family Planning, Write for booklet, discount price 
list and free sample offer: Premier, 50 Black Lion 
Street, Brighton. 


Free copies of Peace News will be sent to potential 
readers. New readers’ trial rate: 6 weeks 2s 6d 
post free. Please send names and addresses to Cir- 
culation Manager, 5 Caledonian Road, N.1. 


Give your friends and family distinguished and 
creative holiday gifts to promote peace, from the 
United Nations and other world affairs organisations. 
40-page catalogue costs 4s or 35c. Alice L. Wood, 
GPO Box 1,004, Brooklyn 1, NY. 


Personal Column Lid., Falcon House, Burnley, 
Lancs. Pen friends - all hobbies. Correspondents in 
almost every country, All ages. SAE for details. 


Will people interested in supportirg an independent 
unilateralist candidate at the general election please 
write to F. R. Dale, 81 West Cross Lane, Swansea, 


Publications 


Contact - a South African Liberal fortnightly with 
inside news of the struggle against apartheid and 
colonialism. 6 months, 8s 9d, 12 months, 17s. 
Box 1979, Cape Town, South Africa. 


Housmans (the Peace News booksellers) for all 
peace literature and books, posters, leaflets or cam- 
paign materials. “Sale or return "’ selections for 
meetings, etc. Send s.a.e. or call for latest list and 
$.O.r, terms. 5 Caledonian Rd., King's Cross, 
London, N.I. TER 4473. 


ist and 1Sth of each 


National Bulletin: issued | ¢ 
National Comunittee 


month, 5s. for six months. 
of 100, 13 Goodwin St., N.4. 


Sarvodaya - monthly magazine of the Bhoodan 
movement in India may be obtained from Hous- 
mans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1, 
at 12s yearly or 1s (post 3d) each issue. 


The Railway Review. The only and best-informed 
TU newspaper. Trade union and political news. 
Railway problems and working conditions featured 
in every issue. Every Friday. 12 pages 4d. 


Situations wanted 
Woman seeking accom. (remun 7?) return h/keeping, 
see ? b/sitting 2? Box No. 253. 


Accommodation vacant 


Two furnished rooms for couple, separate cooker, 
share bathroom, toilet, Same available for one 


person sharing facilities with owner, SYD 4613 
evenings. 

Accommodation wanted 

Urgent, CND worker sceks bed-sitter as mear 
Friends Hse., Euston Rd.. as possible. Pegry 
Smith, FRE 2183. 

For sale 


Quatity Chrisemas cards: 12 for 6s, Special cards. 
real flowers from Holy Land Is each. Brochure 
available, Cards post free. Profits to Destitute 
Children's Fund. War on Want, London, W.5. 


D 

As this is a free service we reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in. To make the service 

as complete as possible we urge organisers to 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary's address). 

To publicise full details, 

played advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for your 

advertised meeting. Sale or return. from Circulation 

Dept., 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


11 October, Friday 


Stockport: 7.30 p.m. Town Hall, Public meeting. 
Speakers: Canon John Collins and prospective 
Parliamentary candidates. Admission Is. CND. 


12-13 October, Sat-Sun 


Birmingham: Outer Circle march (approximately 30 
Miles) indicating area of complete destruction after 
minor nuclear attack on city. Details and accommo- 
dation: ,Working Group, 3 Park Lane, Birmingham 
6. AST 2481. 


Leicester: 11 a.m. onwards. Percy Gee Building, 
Students Union, University Road. CUCaND general 
planning conference. Ail active CND students in- 
vited. Fee 24 6d Accommodation. 


12 October, Saturday 


Birmingham: Outer Circle march. Assemble 10.30 
a.m. Lightwoods Park. (Speech by Julius Silverman, 
MP) Route: Kings Head, Bearwood Road, Sandon 
Road, City Road, Dudley Road, Winston Green 
Road, Boulton Road, Rookery Road, Oxhill Road, 
Church Lanc, Wellington Road, Birchfield Under- 
pass, Aston Lane, Tame Road, Stockland Green, 
Six Ways, Wood End Road, Bromfield Lane, Fox 
and Goose, Station Road, Stoney Lane, Disperse 
Yew Tree 7 p.m. CND, YCND, Committee of 100. 


book a clasxified of dis- 


Colchester: 3-7 p.m. Friends Meeting House, Sher- 
well Road. Conference to mark publication of 
“* Alternatives to War and Violence."' Speakers: Dr. 
Howard Jones, ‘‘ Human relationships and group 
behaviours;’"" Prof. Fred Blum, ‘‘ Commonwealth in 
industry;"" Dona!d Groom, ‘' The World Peace 
Brigade and satyagraha.’’ Chair: Bishop of Col- 
chester. Details: Ted Dunn, 77 Hungerdown Lane, 
Lawford. Ardleigh 434. 


Croydom: 4-8 p.m. Friends Meeting House, Adult 
Schoo] Hall, Park Lane, Surrey Area annual social; 
tea, stalls, music, PPU. 


London, E.11: Friends Meeting House, Bush Road. 
Programme of films. PPU. 


Swindon: 3 p.m. Methodist Central Hall, Clarence 
Street, Western Area gathering. 6.30 p.m. Public 
forum on international relationships, PPU. 


13 October, Sunday 


Birmingham: Outer Circle march. Assemble 11 a.m. 
Acocks Garden Recreation Ground. Route: Fox 
Hollies Road, School Road, Robin Hood Lane, 
Swanshurst Road, The Billesley, Alcester Road, 
Viearace Road, Pershore Road, Cotteridge, Bourn- 
ville, Oak Tree Lane, Harborne Park Road, Duke 
of York, Lordswood Road, Kings Head. Then 
Hagley Road, Five Ways, Broad Street, and shortest 
route to Bull Ring for torchlit public meeting 7.30 
p.m. CND, YCND, Committee of 100. 


London, N.t: 3.30 p.m. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings 
Cross. Speaker from Danilo Dolci Society, Great 
Companions. 


London, N.W.3: 6.30 p.m. St. Peter's Church, Bel- 
size Square. Service including sermon on_ nuclear 
weapons by Rev. Patrick Brock, followed by ques- 
tions, and ‘‘ free for all "' discussion at the vicarage. 


London, S.W.1: Assemble 3 p.m. Waterloo Place 
(foot of Lower Regent Street) for West End poster 
parade. CND. 


14 October, Monday 


Haslemere, Surrey: 7.30 p.m. Methodist Church 
Hall. (opposite Railway Station), Donald Groom: 
‘““The relevance of the Quaker peace testimony in 
the world today." SoP. 


London, N.9: 8 p.m. Congregational Church Hall, 
Lower Fore Street. Follow-up discussion (‘‘ Can we 
educate for non-violent living?'') on ‘‘ The Adult.” 
FoR, PPU. 


Prestoa: 7.30 p.m. Friends Meeting House, St. 
Georges Road. Public meeting. ‘‘ World without 
the bomb."* Speaker: Barnaby Martin, CND. 


15 October, Tuesday 


Birmingham: 7 p.m. Bull Street Meeting House. 


First Meeting in ‘‘ Organising for peace '’ weekly 
study group series. 


“The structure of UN."' SoF. 


London, §.W.14: 8 p.m. Vernon Hall, Vernon Road. 
Jane Thomas: ‘‘ Amnesty international.’’ PPU. 


Twickenham: 7.30 p.m. St. Mary's Hall, York Street. 
Open meeting introducing Michael Crafi, prospec- 
tive INDEC candidate. Other speakers: Vanessa 
Redgrave, Dr. R. V. Sampson, Michael M. Howard. 
All welcome, Admission free. INDEC. 


16 October, Wednesday 


London, N.9; 8 p.m. Congregational Church Hall, 
Lower Fore Street, Ted Paine: ‘‘ The Labour 
Party and disarmament.'' PPU. 


17 October, Thursday 


Liverpool: 7.30 p.m. St. George's Hall. John Braine, 
Leo McGree, Stan Broadbridge, Peter Letarche: 
“* World without the bomb.’’ Admission Is. 6d. 
CND. 


London, E.11: & p.m. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Kay Wheeler ‘* talks about her child- 
ren.’ PPU. 


London, W.C.1: 7.15 p.m. Friends International 
Centre, 32 Tavistock Square. ‘‘ Cry the Beloved 
Country "" - full length film. FIC (Africa series), 


Loughborough: 7.30 p.m. Michael Freeman: “ Peace 
is revolutionary.*' Loughborough College Socialist 


Society. 
18 October, Friday 
Gloucester: 7.30 p.m. Hilvertsheem, Bondend, 


Upton-St-Leonards, Informal but important meeting 
of Gloucester PPU Group to discuss future action. 
Ideas welcomed. 


18-20 October, Fri-Sun 


Rugeley, Staffs: Spode House, Hawkesyard. Pax 
Conference: ‘' Peace through reconciliation.’’ Sneak- 
ers: Fr. Simon Blake, P.P., Dorothy Day, Eileen 
Egan, Dom Bede Griffiths, O.S.B., Stanley Windass. 
Fee: £3 10s. Booking fee: 10s to The Father 
Warden. 


19 October, Saturday 


Bristol: 2.30 p.m. College of Commerce, Unity 
Street. Conference: ‘* Economic effects of disarma- 
ment.’” Tickets 1s from Mrs. Rogers, 10 The 


Paragon, Bristol 8. UNA. 


Ipswich: 3 p.m. St. Peter's Church. Fellowship of 
Reconciliation rededication service, followed by tea 
and biscuits and AGM of Ipswich and district. 
PPU. 


London, N.W.3: 2.30 p.m. St. Stephen's Church 
Hall, Pond Street, Hampstead group jumble sale. 
CND. 


21 October, Monday 


London, N.9: 8 p.m. Congregational Church Hall, 
Lower Fore Street. Discussion ‘‘ Can. we educate 
for non-violent living?’’ FoR, PPU. 


24 October, Thursday 


London, W.C.1: 7.15 pm. Friends International 
Centre, 32 Tavistock Square. ‘‘ The wind of 
change in British African policy. "’ Dr, Roland 
Oliver (Sch. of Oriental and African Studies) FIC. 


25 October, Friday 


Claygate, Surrey: 8 p.m. Village Hall. Speakers on 
USA and USSR, Women Against the Bomb. 


26-27 October, Sat-Sun 


Manchester 1:1 Study conference, ‘‘ Beyond the 
Bomb,"’ at Land o' Cakes Hotel, 60 Lever Street, 
Saturday 3-5.30 p.m. Pat Arrowsmith: ‘‘ The struggle 
against the bomb.’’ 7 p.m. Social, folk songs. 
Sunday, 11 a.m.-1.30 p.m, Don Bannister: ‘‘ Nuclear 
weapons and society.’" Fee: 5s. Common Wealth. 


Southport, Lancs: Coniston Private Hotel, 41 Bath 
Street, Weekend conference. Speaker: Stuart Morris. 
30s per head. Contact Liliam Hooley, 36 Birch 
Ground Audenshaw, Manchester. N.W. Area PPU. 


27 October, Sunday 


Manchester: 2.30 p.m. Friends Meeting House, 
Mount Street. Schools conference, Al] interested 
welcome. Details: Michael Johnson, 20 Oaklea Road, 
Sale, Cheshire. CND. 


1-3 November, Fri-Sun 


Crich. nor. Matlock, Derbyshire: Conference of 
Fellowship of Friends of Truth at the Briars vege- 
tarian guest house. Fee: £2 19s. Deposit 10s to 
Ruth Richardson, 52 Green Meadow Road, Birming- 
ham, 29, not lafer than October 21, 


11-17 Nov, Mon-Sun 


Operation Fallex °63: Details fram CND, 2 Carthu- 
sian Street, F.C.1. 


16 November, Saturday 


London, N.W.t: 2.30-8.30 p.m. Friends Meeting 
House, Euston Road. Annual film viewing session. 
Details and tickets: Friends Peace Committee, 
Fricnds House, Euston Road, N.W.1. 


London, W.C,2: Peace News Christmas fair, Kings 
way Hall, Kingsway. Details later. Book date now. 


Every week 


Thursdays 


London, W.11: 8 p.m. 38 Pembridge Villas (Notting 
Hill Tube). Music for money, Classical records. 
Entrance: Is. Proceeds to the London Committee of 
100. 


Falmouth: 830 p.m. on the Moor. Public mtg. 
CND. 

West Wickham, Kent: 70 Pickburst Rise, Meeting. 
CND. 

Fridays 

Birmingham ; 7.30 p.m. ‘“‘ La Boheme "' coffee bar, 
Aston Rd. Working discussion mtgs. Everyone 
welcome. CND, YCND, C'ttee of 100. 

Brighton: 12.45 p.m. Friends' Mtg. Hse., Ship 8}. 


Tea provided, bring 
SoF. 


Picnic lunch and discussion. 
own food. Freedom from Hunger Campaign. 


London, E.C.3: 12.45-2 p.m. Tower Hill. Speakers 
on pacifism and current events from the Anglican 
Pacifist Fellowship, Methodist Peace Fellowship, 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, Peace Pledge Union. 


Saturdays 


Birmingham : 10.30 a.m.-12.30 p.m. and 2.30-5.30 
p.m. Chamberlain Place (nr. Art Gallery). Mass 
Sanity selling. YCND. 


Croydon : Freedom from hunger tea stall alt day 
outside St. Matthews Church, George St. 


Liverpool: 2.30 p.m. Outside main 
Lewis's. Peace News selling, YCND. 


entrance of 


Leicester : 10 a.m., Gaumont Cinema, Market Place. 
Peace News selling, Volunteers welcome. Contact 
David Lane, 1 Wentworth Rd. Tel. 21958. 


London, N.W.3: I 
Peace News selling. 
first 


a.m, Hampstead Tube Stn. 
Please phone SWI 3080 or 2607 


London, W.11: 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Golborn Rd., Parto- 
bello Market, north end. PPU bookstall, | Volun- 
teers for two-hour shifts always needed, ‘phone Sec. 
BAY 2086 or FLA 7906, 


Satton, Surrey: 10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. Cock Pavement 


Bookstall, Volunteers welcome. YCND, C'tt f 
100. CND be 
Oxford: 10 a.m.-1 p.m. and 24 p.m. — Carfax. 
Peace News selling volunteers welcome. Contact 


A. T. R. Hooker, 37 Preachers Lane, St, Ebbes. 
Orpington : 9.30-5.30 High St. (nr. W. H, Smith's) 


Manning bookstall, leafleting. YCND. 
Uxbridge, Middx.: 2.30 p.m. onwards, Uxbridge 
we Stn. Peace literature sales. CND, C'ttee of 


Twickenham: 11 a.m. Kings Head, Twickenham 
Junction. Open-air mtg. All day leafleting. canvass- 
ing. ‘Phone POP 3502 or TED 5619. INDEC. 


Sundays 


Glasgow: 8 p.m. Corner of Wellington and Sav- 


chichall St. Open-air mtg CND. 
London, W.1:; 3-5 p.m. Speakers’ Corner, Hyde 
Park (Marble Arch). Peace News selling. Volun- 


teers contact Trevor Hatton, Peace News, TER 4473. 


Birmingham: 7.30 p.m. ‘‘ The Wellington "' Resi 
dents’ Lounge, Bromsgrove St./Bristo! St. corner. 
Open discussion migs., refreshments. CND. 


Saturdays & Sundays 


London, S.E.1: Christchurch House, Chancel St. 
Work camps every weekend to help old and handt 


capoed people in slums of London. ‘Phone WAT 
3968. IVS. 
Watford: 10.30 a.m.-8.30 p.m, Garston workshop. 


Canvassing, gelling. CND, YCND. 
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Hugh Brock 


Famine strikes in the Transvaal 


Famine in the Transvaal, South Africa, is 
on such a scale that world aid is needed to 
save two million people from either death 
or the effects of grave malnutrition. 

Crops have failed for the second year in 
succession and the drought has swept the 
countryside bare of the wild spinach norm- 
ally used to supplement the African diet. 


There is no prospect of relief from a new 
harvest in this part of the southern hemi- 
sphere before February or March, 1964. 

Charitable organisations in South Africa are 
providing some school] feeding schemes, but 
social workers and missionaries have been 
warned that they will be ejected from the 
area and their relief work stopped if they 


Dr Verwoerd (right) seen earlier this year 
with Sir Roy Welensky; his government has 
clamped down on news of the Transvaal famine 


give publicity to the famine. 

The South African government fears that 
reports of this natural disaster will be exag- 
gerated and used to discredit them overszas. 
In some of the areas embargoes on press 
photographers and reporters have been in 
operation because of political unrest; these 
have now been intensified. 


Pugwash backs collective security 


“The security of countries which forego 
the construction of nuclear weapons should 
be guarantecd by the strengthening of the 
system of collective security,” states the 
report of one of the working groups at the 
eleventh Pugwash Conference, which took 
place at Dubrovnik, Yugoslavia, from Sep- 
tember 20 to 25. 

The report recommended that “the Great 


Powers should accept a special responsi- 
bility for this within the framework of the 
UN,” and that “Some form of sanctions 
should be established against any power 
which undertakes the testing or production 
of atomic weapons, after a complete test 
ban has been signed and a_ substantial 
measure of disarmament achieved.” 

Another working group at this conference 


France: big campaign starts 


for CO statute 


Action Civique Non-Violente held their 
annual conference at Lyon from September 
5 to 8. Their last year’s work included 
actionson the issue of conscientious ob- 
jection, Lanza del Vasta’s 40-day fast in 
Rome during the Vatican Council, demon- 
strations against the French atomic bomb 
and efforts to establish an ACNV com- 
munity in Lyon. 


An intensive campaign, which began on 
Saturday, October 5, will press for a statute 
to be passed officially recognising conscien- 
tious objectors, Marches and demonstra- 
tions will be held all over France, including 
a demonstration in Paris on October 12. 


These demonstrations will coincide with the 
attempts to have a Bill passed which is 
expected to be debated early this session. 
The Senate have already rejected one 
attempt to do this in July. At present con- 
scientious objectors have no. status in 
France and are sent to prison if they per- 
sist in their objection. 


Twenty-one-year-old Alain Rouzet came 


before a military tribunal on September 24. 
He has refused to wear a uniform and 
demanded instead to be allowed to do 
civilian service. His counsel pointed out 
tha: since the question was shortly to come 
before the National Assembly the prosecu- 
tion seemed inappropriate. The presiding 
official agreed and the case has been in- 
definitely postponed, 


ACNY has requested the international peace 
movement, particularly the War Resisters’ 
International, to mobilise international sup- 
port by asking movements all over the 
world to send deputations, letters and tele- 
grams to French embassies in their coun- 
tries and by writing to President de 
Gaulle. 

To embody the feeling, expressed by most 
people at the conference, that pacifist move- 
ments should have their roots deep in com- 
munity life, ACNV intends to build a cen- 
tral headquarters in Lyon in the form of a 
community. Here all organisational work 
will be done and social work will be done 
in the slums of the city, 


considered the problems of contro] and in- 


spection of disarmament, and reported: 
“The possibility that any power could 
cheat by evading insocetion has been 


grossly exaggerated. bui .. . the inspection 
system has not only to maintain security 
and prevent cheating, but also to alleviate 
the fears that cheating might occur. Since 
no inspection system can be perfect, greater 
efforts might profitably be made to devise 
machinery to deal openly with the doubts 
and fears which must inevitably arise from 
time to time.” 


A group on the non-aligned nations stressed 
that these could best help disarmament by 
renouncing nuclear weapons, and by estab- 
lishing atom-free zones. They should also 
“set up institutes for the study of the mili- 
tary, strategic and technological problems 
met in disarmament.” 


A group on “extending the test ban” 
urged that France and China be encouraged 
to sign the treaty and that public opinion 
in these countries be influenced in this 
direction. It called for an intensification of 
work on underground test detection so that 
the ban could be extended to include all 
tests; and it suggested that ‘an inter- 
national seismological station, manned by 
specialists from different countries, could be 
established in a politically suitable and 
seismologically quiet area.” It added: 
“ Another recommended step which would 
have the effect of increasing international 
confidence was that a ban on_ orbiting 
nuclear weapons should be negotiated be 
tween the major powers.” 


There were 64 participants from 24 coun- 
tries at the Pugwash conference in 
Dubrovnik. 
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One of the first detailed reports of the 
famine conditions was made by Pastor 
Snyman of the Dutch Reformed Church in 
the columns of the Johannesburg Star on 
May 7. His decision to write the report 
was described by a correspondent in the 
London Guardian on August 9 as “an act 
of courage and conscience.” 


He told of children starving to death, of 
five hospitals in his district giving treatment 
to 1.525 patients suffering from either 
kwashiorkor or pellagra between September 
1962 and February 1963. Many more were 
being left untreated in surrounding villages. 
Thousands, he said, were reduced to three 
meals a week of thin mealie porridge, 


All this was reported from the Northern 
Transvaal. 

A correspondent in the inter-racial South 
African magazine Contact reports that the 
hardest hit area is the Eastern Transvaal : 


“Former wealthy farmers from Lyden- 
burg, which adjoins the Sekukhuneland 
Reserve. have been reduced to driving 
trucks for the Department of Roads to 
keep alive. 
“The effect of the drought on the Afri- 
can subsistence farmers has clearly been 
far greater. Many Africans have har- 
vested no mealies for the last two years. 
Few harvested anything this year.” 
The report goes on to say that there has 
been virtually no organised famine relief 
work in Sekukhuneland, though some has 
been done by Anglican missions. The wel- 
fare organisations have concentrated their 
work on the north. 
Permits, never easy to obtain, have even 
been refused to certain Christian ministers 
returning to their parishes after an absence 
of a few weeks. Journalists or people even 
vaguely connected with politics are abso- 
Inutely prohibited. 
“The whole reserve,” reports Contact, “ is 
constantly being patrolled by heavily armed 
police. There are numerous reports of 
beatings for the slightest breach of reeu- 
lations and at least one visitor to the area 
has been fired on without warming.” 
From enquiries made by Peace News, 
famine relief organisations in Britain 
appear to be inhibited from publicising the 
situation for fear that the relief workers 
they have helped anonymously in the 
Transvaal will be eiected and possibly pun- 
ished and what relief aid is going through 
be stopped. 
It seems probable that relief for about 
40.000 peonle is being quietly sent from 
Rritain to the Transvaal. but this is quite 
inadequate for the millions affected by this 
tragic natural disaster. Children who will 
not perhaps die. will nevertheless remain 
warped and maimed for life because they 
lived through the great droughts of 1962 
and 1963 without the aid which the world 
could rush to them if only their plight were 
known. 
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Editorial 


Labour’s foreign policy 


The new, “dynamic” image which Harold 
Wilson and his colleagues have created for 
the Labour Party seems to have impressed 
not only the former left-wing “rebels ” 
within the party, but many people outside 
it, including sections of the Tory press. 
The foundations for party unity were laid 
at the Brighton conference last year when 
the great issue which had previously 
divided the party - unilateral nuclear dis- 
armament - was quietly dropped from the 
agenda and the “official” party line on 
defence was tacitly accepted by everyone. 
Building on this unity, Mr. Wilson has 
offered to the party, and the party has 
offered to the country, a programme of 
social progress which aims to attack in- 
justice, restore vitality to the ecenomy, and 
hamess scientific and technological deve- 
Jopment for the benefit of the whole 
nation. 

Mr. Wilson can be an impressive orator, 
and he has a knack, almost a genius, for 
seizing on a theme to stir people’s imag- 
inations, In picking on the theme of 
“science in the service of man” he has 


found an idea which is calculated to appear 
modern and progressive, and to attract the 
largely unused idealism which exists in this 
country and to which the Tories make little 
appeal. 

But the most important part of Labour’s 
policy - foreign affairs, defence, and dis- 
armament - has not been debated for two 
years now. It is saddening to note that the 
only serious criticism of Labour's policies in 
this area has been in the Conservative press. 
A well-informed article in the Sunday 
Times by Frank Giles pointed to some of 
the real questions which must be asked 
abeut Labour’s foreign and defence policy. 
He asked to what extent this was different 
from Conservative policy, and suggested 
that possibly ‘‘ something like a bi-partisan 
foreign policy, preserved from the ruder 
buffets of the political arena, could be said 
to exist.” 

There are, of course, differences. Labour 
would ‘“de-negotiate” the Nassau agree- 
ment, and probably phase out the inde- 
pendent deterrent. It would put more 
emphasis on a UN force, on nuclear-free 


What kind of people do 
they think we are? 


Last Saturday it was announced that two 
members cf the World Council of Peace - 
Alexander Korneichuk and his wife Wanda 
Wasilewska - have been refused visas to 
enter Britain. Both are members of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR, and they had 
wished to enter Britain on business con- 
nected with the World Council of Peace. 
A Home Office spokesman stated that visas 
were refused because the two were coming 
on the business of a Communist front 
organisation, 

The whole point of having a visa system 
is obviously to prevent unwanted indivi- 
duals from entering, but it is hard to see 
why the Home Office has felt it necessary 
to keep the two Russians out. Peace News 
does not agree with the policies of the 
WCP any more than the Home Office does, 
but why ban people just because you dis- 
agree with their opinions? If you ban 
these two people, why not ban all Com- 
munists in Britain? Why not censor all 
mail and weed out the Communist propa- 
ganda ? 

It is about time the Home Office and Mr. 
Henry Brooke dropped the arrogant 
illusion that they can decide for the British 
people which visitors are in the national 
interest and which are not. They seem to 
think the British people are gullible 
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children liable to be misled by wicked 
strangers. 

This is a small case and probably of little 
consequence. It will help those Communist 
propagandists who like to portray the 
Western countries as anti-peace and anti- 
freedom. It will inconvenience but not 
hinder the World Council of Peace. But 
if this ban is allowed to pass unchallenged 
it will provide a useful precedent for 
further restrictive acts in the future. 


zones, and on multilateral measures of dis- 
engagement in Central Europe. 


On disengagement, Frank Giles said: 
“This must not be allowed to alter the 
balance of forces on either side, or create 
a dangerous vacuum, and it must be 
accompanied by an effective system of 
inspection and control. Such a pro- 
gramme is undoubtedly easier to an- 
nounce than to apply. . .” 


The appointment of Mr. Philip Noel-Baker 
as shadow Minister for Disarmament sug- 
gests that Labour is most anxious to be 
seen as having a vigorous disarmament 
policy, but the Labour conference never 
really discussed this or foreign affairs. Mr. 
Harry Crane, chairman of the arrange- 
ments committee, said on the opening day 
of the conference that all these subjects had 
been debated in the past three years and 
the principles of policy outlined by the 
national executive had been accepted. 
That Mr. Crane’s diktat was accepted - 
for the second year in succession - shows 
how tired the Labour Party is of talking 
about foreign affairs. There is no enthu- 
siasm here now. The Left has come round 
to supporting Harold Wilson without any 
explicit change of policy or any apparent 
heart-searching. 


Some people on the Left, instead of admit- 
ting that they have gone to the mountain, 
claim that the mountain has come to them. 
Thus Kingsley Martin said in the New 
Statesman last week: ‘The Labour Party 
has now reversed Mr. Gaitskell’s decision 
to maintain Britain’s own deterrent.” In 
fact, even in his “fight and fight again” 
speech at Scarborough three years ago, Mr. 
Gaitskell made it perfectly clear that he 
opposed the independent deterrent. ‘In 
the future Britain should not attempt to 
produce and provide her own effective 
nuclear weapons,” he said. 


Labour foreign and defence policies do not 
differ basically from Conservative ones. 
Both are based on a belief in defence by 
the threat of mass murder, both in dis- 
armament with “effective international 
verification and supervision.” 

There are minor differences which we have 
tried to point out, but they are not signi- 
ficant in more than a very limited way. In 
our view, Labour has no more claim to be 
called the “peace” party than the Com- 
munist party or the Conservative party. 


Wilson plans 
a disarmament 
office 


At a Fabian tea party in Scarborough on 
September 30, Mr. Harold Wilson an- 
nounced plans for five new departments 
which may be established by the next 
Labour government. One of these would 
be a disarmament office, which would come 
under the authority of a Minister for Dis 
armament - in all probability Mr. Philip 
Noel-Baker, 

Mr. David Ennals of the Transport House 
Overseas Department told Peace News last 
Tuesday that it was not yet decided whether 
the new department would be in the 
Foreign Office, in some other ministry, or 
would be set up separately. Asked if the 
Labour Party at the moment had any staff 
working full-time on disarmament problems 
he said no. There is, however, a Labour 
Party disarmament working party, which 
meets occasionally to discuss disarmament. 
Neither its meetings nor its findings are 
public, though occasionally it provides 
material which is eventually published. 
The committee consists of three members 
appointed by the Labour National Execu- 
tive, three by the Parliamentary Committee 
of the Labour Party, and two co-opted 
members. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


Reporting the death of an old World War I 
conscientious objector, Harry Peacock, 
Peace News recently pointed out that he 
owned a collection of photographs taken 
inside Dartmoor Prison in the days before 
the prison reforms of the ‘twenties. 


He apparently was not the only one to 
have a camera in Dartmoor. The COs 
were held there under a special scheme 
which did not include maximum security. 
Another octogenarian, Frank Hancock, tells 
me that cameras were busy in the jails, and 
now Ernest Pease, a much younger man 
(he’s only 69, and comes down from Shef- 
field to join the Aldermaston march) tells 
me that he has photos of Dartmoor, Wake- 
field, and Wormwood Scrubs. 


Our TV and radio producers ought to get 
some of these old lags together and Iet 
them loose on the air: many of them have 
exciting stories to tell. My favourite is 
Bernard Boothroyd’s about the “ punch-up” 
parties of sailors who used to go up to 
Princetown station from Devonport dock- 
yard, meet the COs arriving by train, and 
beat them up. 
One day the party of conchie prisoners in- 
cluded a militant socialist who was a box- 
ing champion. The platform at Princetown 
was soon littered with prostrate sailors. A 
few days later a deputation arrived at 
Dartmoor prison from the dockyard con- 
veying the apologies of the sailors for their 
past activities which ceased thereafter. 
Bernard Boothroyd printed the story with 
great glee in the CO movement’s under- 
ground newspaper, The Tribunal, and was 
soon in trouble for his departure from the 
pacifist line. 

* * * 
An unusual source of praise for non-violent 
direct action is an advertisement in the 
September 16 issue of Broadcasting, the 
American magazine of the radio and TV 
business. The ad. pictured below, which is 


The conchie 


issued by radio station KBOX, claims that 
“the British could not resist Gandhi's 
salesmanship,” which was so good that 
“three hundred million Indians agreed to 
use the intricate strategy of non-violent 
direct action.” 

The moral of this little story is that domi- 
nant salesmanship is the secret of success: 
“Today KBOX dominates every dial in 
Big D because KBOX is above all a sales- 
man.” Somehow, though, I can’t really 
believe that that’s the whole story. Don’t 
you have to be selling the right thing ? 


Congratulations to the tourist bureau of 
Sarajevo, the capital of Bosnia and Herce- 
govina, for its unusually plain speaking. 
Its information leaflet includes a short his- 
tory of the city, in which the following 
passage occurs: 

“With the weakening of the Turkish 


boxer 


Empire through wars with Austro-Hun- 
gary and through internal strife, the 
power of Sarajevo slowly disintegrated 
and a stagnant decadence set in. Austro- 
Hungary, which after the Berlin Confer 
ence of 1878 occupied Sarajevo, brought 
relative civilisation to the town... . To 
the urban logic and harmony of oriental 
Sarajevo were now yoked the architec- 
tural abortions of central Europe, melah- 
choly houses and gloomy streets.” 


Quite true; but the abortions are now 
giving ‘way to some striking new buildings 
- notably the new railway Station, which 
boasts a first-floor terrace café from which 
you can survey the concourse or the square 
outside the station, as you wish. But what 
the tourist leaflet doesn’t mention is that 
the urban harmony of oriental Sarajevo 
was very nearly destroyed for good just 
after the war, when in the first flush of 
revolutionary enthusiasm the city authori- 
ties started pulling down buildings in the 
Turkish quarter, Fortunately an architect 
turned up from Belgrade in time to stop 
them; so Sarajevo still has its mosques and 
its street of the coppersmiths, without which 
the Austro-Hungarian gloom would have 
seemed very oppressive indeed. 
= * = 
Doublethink department: a letter to the 
editor of Time magazine on September 20 
reads: 
“As a reader of Time for almost 19 
years, I would like to congratulate you 
on your coverage of the civil rights issue. 
The Negro march on Washington could 
only have been possible in a free 
country like the US. This is a proud 
moment for those of us who hold pre- 
cious the Western way of life.” 
Those of us who hold precious the Western 
way of life might also reflect that the 
march on Washington was only necessary 
in a free country like the US, 
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ben in Manchester 
mtd For the social critic of the nineteenth century 
the problemi was to get people to recognise that 
ee tte slums existed. Today the problem is how long we 
are prepared to tolerate their existence. We know 
they exist; we agree they shouldn’t; but how long 
will it take from the principle that people should 
be adequately housed to the fact of building 
enough homes fit for people to live in? 
To this question of “how long? ” Manchester 
fun- presenis a confused answer. Officially, the city hopes 
the to see the last of its presently scheduled slums down 
ated in 1973. To do this it will have to achieve its new 
rie target figure of 5,600 homes a year. But in 1962 
ight only 2,391 new houses and flats were built and in 
“To 1961 only 1,198. Mr. Franklin Medhurst of Man- 
ntal chester University recently estimated that at the 
tec 1) present rate of building it would take at least forty 
lan- years te clear Manchester’s existing slams. By that 

i, time the city’s grey belt of slums ~ which now 
10W liouses about 300,000 people - would have moved 
ings further out. 
rich No-one supposes that there is a quick or an 
nich i easy solution to this problem - there are, after all, 
tare something like 250,000 people to be rehoused. But 
ot it is not only the existence of slums which is so 
evo J disturbing, it is the contrast they make with the 
just proliferation of new commercial buildings in and = 
of. 4 aronnd the city centre - where land in Market 
or 4 Street’s “golden half mile” sells, if you can get 
the | hold of it, at £2,000,00@ an acre. But while the 
tect slum dwellers wait their turn patiently in the slow- 
top moving queue for new houses, the businessman is 
and provided with an abundance of office accommoda- 
can f tion with large sections of new office blocks still 
a showing their “to let ” notices. 

i Certainly Manchester isn’t much of a place to 
the | Jook at: grime-laden walls; row upon row of four- 
200 room boxes - with the bathroom still a bus ride 

| away. You can get used to the looks of a place, 

18 9 however ugly; and you can lear to put up with a. 

you | bit of inconvenience. But, as Chadwick showed in 
aa : the nineteenth century, slums kill people in a literal 
ee j sense as well as maim them spiritually. During 
oud recent years the infant mortality figures for Man- 
pre-e chester have shown a consistent increase whilst 
the national average has decreased. “ And of all 

tern the indicators of environmental conditions, especi- 
the ally housing,” Mr. Medhurst comments, “the 
sary infant mortality rate is the most reliable and the 


mest tragic. ” 
Photos by John Linsie 
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One way to waste food: a man 
in Slough tries to eat 56lbs of 

fried skate for a bet, with a 
gallon of beer to wash it down 


Malcolm Caldwell 


RESEARCH 
IN THE 
SERVICE OF 
THE HUNGRY 


Food Supplies and Poovlation Growth. 
(Oliver and Boyd for the Royal Statistical 
Society, 15s.) 

The Third World Food Survey. (United 
Nations for the UN Food and Agriculture 
Organisation, 7s 6d.) 

Economic Growth and Underdeveloped 
Countries, by Maurice Dobb. (Lawrence 
and Wishart, 3s 6d.) 

For fifty years or so before the Second 
World War, as Dobb recalls in his little 
book, most economic theorists were chiefly 
concerned with analysis of the processes by 
which scarce means are allocated among 
alternative ends. But an earlier tradition 
going back to Adam Smith, the Scottish 
father of economics, and kept alive by the 
Marxists among others, was in the first in- 
stance concerned with the problem of how 
the scarce means could be increased in 
volume and efficiency. The post-war vogue 
for development economics marks a general 
return to this earlier preoccupation. 
The generous enthusiasm of the new 
pioneers in the field exposed them to 
withering fire from the entrenched rear- 
guards and_ statistically-minded sceptics. 
There was too much loose talk about two- 
thirds of the world’s population being 
underfed, too many plausible and hasty 
plans, too little research and study. These 
omissions are gradually being made good. 
Two recent detailed studies on the central 
food-poputation equation, each with a good 
sound skeleton of statistics, contribute to 
our information (and reliable information 
is a necessary preliminary to good planning 
- remember groundnuts 7). 
Food Supplies and Population Growth 
comes from an impeccable stable - the 
Royal Statistical Society. The Third World 
Food Survey (others anneared in 1946 and 
1952), produced by FAO in support of the 
Freedom from Hunger Campaien, is a 
meaty seven-and-sixpennyworth which local 
groups would do well to acquire. The 
appendices themselves. with clearly pre- 
sented tables of figures of population. food 
supplies, and estimates of future trends and 
needs, are invaluable sources. 

The broad conclusions of the FAO survey 

are: 

1. That world food supply per capita, 

though higher than in the immediate post- 

war vears. is only slightly above the pre- 
war level. and that most of this progress is 
due to improvements in the already deve- 
loped countries: at least a fifth of the popu- 

Jation in the poorer areas (which contain 

over two-thirds of the world’s people) is 

under-nourished. their current calorie in- 
take falling short of estimated require- 
ments. 

2. Bv 1975 world food supply will have to 

be raised by more than a third just to keep 

the world’s population at its present un- 


satisfactory level of diet; to allow for some 
improvement an increase of more than fifty 
per cent must be aimed at. The develoning 
countries, with more rapidly expanding 
populations and greater needs, have corre- 
spondinely higher targets: fer an adeanate 
diet by 1975 in these countries output of 
animal products. for example, would need 
to be raised by 120 per cent. By 2009 it is 
exvected that world population will be at 
least double its present 3.000 million plus, 
while in the poorer countries the growth 
will probably be nearer 150 ner cent (the 
population of Asia alone by the 1980s will 
equal the present pomulation of the entire 
world!) If so, then they will need to in- 
crease their total food supplies to four 
times the present volume, and their supplies 
of animal products to about sixfold to en- 
sure adequate diets for all. 

The survey amoly validates its findines. It 
does not itself set ont to discuss the possi- 
bilities of reaching the targets it regards as 
necessary {other volumes in the FAO ceries 
tackle some of the relevant considerations), 
nor does it proffer advice. It contents itself 
with a final comment that undoubtedly the 
world could grow enough food to meet all 
needs if we made rational use of nature’s 
bounty, adding: “ Doubts arise because the 
necessary effort to reach the targets may 
not be made. Other obiectives mav cloud 
the horizon. The point needs no 
elaboration. 

The Royal Statistical Society volume 
features five distinenished contributors, in- 
cluding Ritchie Calder, N. W Pirie and 
Colin Clark, with some discussion of the 
main papers. and brief concluding remarks. 
Colin Clark, the aggressively Catholic ard 
optimistic economis' from Oxford, natnr- 
ally strikes seme sparks off the others, but 
good-naturedly and tolerantty. 

You don’t expect a Royal Statistical Societv 
volume to be journalism (thoneh Calder’s 
contribution is - and excellent hard-hitting 
stuff it is too, 25 one would expect), and 
this is no exception: on vage 67 we learn, 
for example. that the lore of the vield of 
rough rice in bushels in Ceylon ennals 
0.0802 log (area in acres) plus 0.5570 log 
(labour input in man-davs of 8&8 hours. 
women counting half men) plus 0.2453 log 
(all other costs measured in rurees) minus 
0.0141. However, this is extreme. The 
book is not only a rich compilation of 
meticulous and scrunulous fact. most of it 
presented with maximum clarity. bit also 
bristles with suggestive and provocative 
ideas. 

Calder compares the present urge to find 
out the truth about world hunver with 
Boyd Orr’s explosive researches in the 
1930s which played such a part in settine 
the scene for Britain's social revolution of 
the 1940s. This is a piquant parallel. 


Benjamin of the General Register Office 
handles ‘“ Worid Population | Trends.” 
“With the present rate of increase,” he 
reports “it can be calculated that in 600 
years the number of human beings on earth 
will be such that there will only be one 
square metre for each to Jive on. It goes 
without saying that this can never take 
place. Something will happen to prevent 
it.” That sornething can be H-bomb war, 
famine or epidemic on the one hand, or 
world planning on the other. The latter of 
these has already made a cautious start. 
Projects such as the UN's World Census 
Programme are accumulating the data, 
training the stafs, refining the techniques, 
probing tentatively at the chinks in the 
atavistic and obsolete armour-plating of 
national soverzignty. 

The paper on “Estimation of Food Re- 
quirements” by R. Passmore reveals some 
startling facts about obesity and prodigality 
in the developed world. Over half of all 
American men and women between the 
ages of 30 and 69 are 10 per cent or more 
above their “best” weight. He suggests 
that every four citizens of the prosperous 
world waste enough food to supply the 
needs of one citizen of the under-developed 
world. The point of this is that the FAO 
may have overestimated food needs in the 
West: homo sedentarius, as he makes less 
and Jess physical effort, requires fewer and 
fewer calories - fat people are not so much 
gluttons as idlers. 

To my mind the most interesting contribu- 
tien is that of N. W. Pirie on “ Future 
Sources of Food Supply: Scientific Pro- 
blems.” It is lengthy and learned and wise. 
He shows that the best help is not charity. 
however laudable its mctives, but help to 
make self-help possible. Send fertilisers 
rather than food. In the 1950s only eight 
per cent of al! the nitrogeneous fertilisers 
were used in Latin America. the Near East 
and Africa vombined, with approaching a 
fifth of the world’s population. The more 
general distribution of fertilisers, Pirie sug- 
ge:ts, would be the quickest single way to 
increase food production in the hungry 
narts of the globe. 

Research on improved. strains of food 
plants has as set mainly been confined to 
temperate crops. Where apnlied to tropical 
plants, it has been to the commercial crops 
tweful to the West. and even then only to 
their chief tse. But many plants yield side- 
peoducts cf potential value, for example. 
the leaves cf sugar-cane, ramie and jute. 
Pine argties that chance is the main deter- 
minant of whether a species or part of it is 
held to be edible or not, and he holds out 
exciting possibilities of diversifying diets. 
He suggests that research on more radical 
methods for getting food is mainly re- 
stricted by lack of imagination; not. he 


adds, the imagination of scientists - “ that 
may be inadequate but it is abundant com- 
pared with the imagination of those who 
control the money.” Up-to-date technology 
can be - and is - purchased to crack pro- 
blems troublesome to the rich countries, but 
is only beginning to be brought to bear on 
the basic problems invelved in the conven- 
tional production of food elsewhere, Pirie’s 
controlled imagination and compassion re- 


fiects creditably on science and the 
scientist, 
Clark is a different animal - no less 


academic, but more deflating than elating. 
His is the voice of “yes but.” Necessary 
too, though. He points out that it doubles 
the cost of grain to carry it on the heads 
of porters for 75 miles, an important con- 
sideration when thinking idealistically about 
the disposal of North America’s grain sur- 
pluses. 

His optimism. and scepticism about the 
propinquity of doom and about the need 
for radical measures to avert it, is based on 
a sound historical sense of the recurrence 
of crises. (“Let us construct an 
imaginary picture of our ancestors, just as 
they were passing from the mesolithic to 
the neolithic era. The population of Eng- 
land had probably reached 15.000. . . and 
they were complaining about over-popula- 
tion. Everyone knew you could not sup- 
port your population on less than 10 sq. 
km. per head”). Still. the thought that 
nothing, no situation, no circumstance, is 
unique can be dangerously misleading and 
falsely comforting. Which is the fallacy - 
uniqueness, with its urgent prophecies of 
doom, or parallel. with its soothing 
cyclical syrup ? 

Dobb is a Marxist economist. If allowance 
is made for a strongly pro-Soviet bias, his 
little book is not a bad attempt at com- 
pressing to pamphlet length a discussion of 
some of the major development problems. 
He uses his sources tendentiously and 
evasively, but makes some good points. He 
is an optimist too. Man can by an act of 
choice mould his environment successfully 
to his needs - given an end to the class 
system and the institution of real planning. 
Eventually on a world scale ? He doesn't 
say: his main purpose here is to document 
the comparative efficiency of “ socialist 
planning” as opposed to capitalism as the 
means to a better life for the peoples of 
the under-developed countries, 

As Calder observes, the extension of 
equality and prosperity to all is not a ques- 
tion of “ whether” but of “ how.” and the 
“how ” is not now a matter of knowledge 
so much as of intention: “Let us have 
facts and figures, but let us have imagina- 
tion and purpose as well.” Including the 
imagination to rise above systems, and the 
purpose to swallow prejudice. 


lan Campbell 


Olli, cause of war 


World Crisis in Oi, by Harvey O°Connor. 
(Elek Books, 42s.) 


It is frequently maintained that the root 
causes of war are to be found in economics 
and the struggle for control of economic 
power. There is certainly plenty of material 
in this book for those who wish to main- 
tain such a thesis. The material is all the 
more telling because Mr, O°Connor does 
not approach the subject from a particular 
war and peace standpoint. He is a poli- 
tician and an economist, formerly employed 
as a research officer for an oil workers’ 
union in the United States. The purpose of 
the book is analytical: to show the im- 
mense economic and political power wielded 
by the seven great international oil com- 
panies : Standard of New Jersey, Standard 
of California, Shell, Texas, Mobiloil, Gulf 
and British Petroleum. 


In earlier works, notably The Empire of 
Oil, Mr, O'Connor has documented the 
links between the seven great companies, 
their interlocking interests in all parts of 
the world, and the price mechanism by 
which oil prices are kept artificially high. 
In the present book he carries the argument 
a stage further. The oil companies have 
not only dominated the economic life of 
the countries in South America, Asia and 
the Middle East where their subsidiaries 
Operate, they have had a very great influ- 
ence on the policies adopted by the US 
and Britain towards these countries. 


Cuba is a very good example of this. It is 
sometimes forgotten that the first major 
break between the US and Cuba - and 
correspondingly the first major treaty be- 
tween Cuba and the USSR - came over oil. 
Mr. O'Connor graphically relates the 
sequence of events, Until 1960 oil distri- 
bution in Cuba was controlled by three of 
the cartel companies: Standard of New 
Jersey, Texas and Shell. All imports were, 
of course, from producing subsidiaties of 
these companies. In June, 1960, Castro 
signed a treaty with Russia by which the 
Cuban government bought a relatively 
small amount of Soviet oil - less than 10 
per cent of Cuban consumption, The three 
companies refused to touch Soviet oil, 
despite a Cuban law (passed, incidentally, 
by the pliant Batista regime) obliging them 
to refine oil owned by the Cuban govern- 
ment. Castro responded by taking over the 
refineries and marketing outlets and dealing 
with Russia. From then on the crisis grew 
rapidly, The companies banned all exports 
of oil to Cuba from producing areas con- 
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trolled by them or other cartel companies. 
This meant in practice that Cuba was un- 
able to obtain oil from anywhere in the 
western world. She must submit - or turn 
east. We ajl know the outcome, and how 
US-Cuban relations became such an ex- 
plosive element in the cold war. 


Elsewhere in Latin America the cartel com- 
panies - whether through their producing 
or their marketing subsidiaries - are still in 
control. In this connection, as the book 
frequently spotlights, control of marketing 
outlets is almost as important for the 
cartel as control of oilfields themselves, for 
the profits of the companies are dependent 
on the vertical integration of the industry, 
ie., the oil being in one ownership at all 
stages from oil well to garage pump. 


It is impossible in a short review to 
examine all the material Mr. O'Connor has 
collected together. Most Latin American - 
and many Middle Eastern - countries have 
a chapter to themselves, in which the 
scheme of cartel control of the local oil 
industry is put under the microscope and 
its effect on the political scene analysed. 


There appears to be one major lesson here 
for the British reader. The effects of the 
national revolution in the various colonial 
and near colonial countries which were 
such a feature of international politics in 
the past decade, are now at least partially 
understood in this country. What is not 
fully understood are the lengths to which 
the forces of social revolution are prepared 
to go to secure control of their own econo- 
mies - and the corresponding lengths to 
which the great companies are prepared to 
go in defending their interests. Can the 
West in the coming decade abrogate its 
economic empire as it has abrogated its 
political empires in the previous one? If 
it does not, then the outlook is grim indeed, 
for the days of the dominance of American 
and British companies in the economies of 
countries in South America and the Middle 
East are perhaps shorter than is imag- 
ined. 

“No war over oil * may well be more than 
simply a slogan in the late sixties. But if 
it is to be more than a slogan, if it is to 
represent a real alternative programme to 
that of governments thinking in terms of 
Suez or the Bay of Pigs, then it needs to 
be based on genuine understanding of the 
emergent countries and progressive minded 
people in the West. Mr. O'Connor has 
done his bit to help bring this about. 


Left: a new oil strike in Israel 


Bob Catterall 


WHAT IS ‘POSITIVE NEUTRALISM’? 


After Imperialism, by Michael Barratt 


Brown. (Heinemann, 63s.) 


The closer the anti-nuclear movement has 
come to identifying the real causes of the 
arms race and the cold war, the more 
distant its objectives have appeared. It is 
no longer just a matter of banning the 
bomb but also of demonstrating against 
NATO and the Greek royal family. It is 
no longer just a matter of rejecting party 
politics but also of considering non-violent 
action and anarchism. Just as some com- 
plain that CND has turned to demonstrat- 
ing on issues that are not properly its con- 
cern, some readers of Peace News claim 
that John Arden’s views on sexual morality 
are not relevant to peace. And now Michael 
Barratt Brown raises once more the ques- 
tion of the relationship of capitalism to war. 
Some of us have come a Jong way. 


Is opposition to capitalism implicit in our 
opposition to nuclear weapons? There are 
several reasons for trying to avoid this 
question, Some of those who have empha- 
sised the relationship of capitalism to the 
bomb have appeared to react with standard 
slogans for all situations, no matter how 
complex, Some Labour Party members are 
reluctant to engage in any discussion that 
might raise the question of NATO once 
more before the election. And the official 
rhetoric of CND was for long that unity 
is based on rejection of the bomb and 
nothing else. But if we are to base our 
action on an understanding of the causes 
of nuclear war, then we must not avoid this 
question. 

Barratt Brown’s answer is that unequal 


economic relationships, within and between 
nations, ate one of the principal causes 
of war, that capitalism was primarily res- 
ponsible for these unequal relationships and 
that these relationships cannot be equalised 
by means of capitalism: ‘“ Those who 
attempt to avoid economic explanations for 
the causes of war generally accept the 
crucial importance of the self-determination 
of nations, without examining the cause 
also of this phenomenon. ” 


Barratt Brown does not deny that “ capital- 
ism has changed, ™ that the giant companies 
have been pioneering technological 
advances and moving forward towards auto- 
mation, What he does deny is that this has 
changed the struggle of the market: 


“What has changed is not the nature of 
the controllers, as some suggest, from 
being owners to being managers of capi- 
tal, but the scale of the capital they 
control and so the power they have to 
move things their way. ” 
In his account of the causes of the First 
World War, he accepts, in the main, Lenin’s 
characterisation of the war as “a reflection 
of the unequal development of capitalist 
states.’ This does not lead him, however, 
in his discussion of the Second World War 
to identify the opposed capitalist states and 
leave it at that. He notes: “The Second 
World War thus became something more 
than a second war between rival imperial- 
ists, although the origin of Japanese and 
German fascism in the outward pressures 
of monopoly capitalism cannot be 
missed. ”” 
His second claim is that capitalism was pri- 


marily responsible for these unequal econo- 
mic relationships. There have, of course, 
been more popular explanations - in terms 
of “ factor endowments, ” natural resources 
or racial superiority. Barratt Brown dis- 
counts the last of these - and this may be 
related to the minimal role he gives to ideas 
or ideology - but belief in racial superiority 
was given as a justification of imperialism 
and must therefore be seen as part of the 
powerful emotional force that characterised 
both imperialism and fascism. Some indica- 
tion of the appeal of this supposed super- 
iority can be gained from Carlyle’s claim, 
in Occasional Discourse on the Nigger 
Question, that the “Saxon Britons . . . by 
fortune of war, and other confused negotia- 
tions and vicissitude, will be declared by 
Nature and Fact to be the worthier, and 
will become proprietors...” 


But the condition to which “ under- 
developed” refers is one that was imposed 
by the capitalist West. The ways in which 
this came about cannot be summarised here 
but the description of the result in one area 
may be quoted: 
“ The conquest of Bengal may have added 
only a little to the acceleration of the 
industrial revolution in Britain; in India 
it meant the absolute impoverishment and 
devastation of a once flourishing Indian 
state. The first Bengal famine followed in 
1770; a third of the papulation perished, 
By 1789 Lord Cernwallis had to minute 
“that one third of the territory is now 
a jungle inbak’.ed only by wild beasts’. ” 
Even if i+ is accepted that the impact of 
capital on other parts of the world had 


drastic results, it may be felt that sub- 
sequent investment and aid must have 
improved conditions substantially. Barratt 
Brown’s conclusion is that this has not hap- 
pened and, indeed, that it cannot do so. 
Of overseas investment, a large proportion 
has gone to other developed lands and the 
bulk of the remainder to “lands of white 
settlement,” now the Dominions. But the 
economic dependence of the one-time colo- 
nies remains, today, after political rule is 
ended, as a hangover from colonial] status, 
that is, in their dependence upon export 
crops and upon metropolitan markets and 
capital; in their poor terms of trade and 
general economic weakness; and in the 
continued presence in their lands of the 
giant corporations of the advanced capitalist 
powers. 


“To the outward pressures of capitalism, 
which Lenin saw as the source of war, we 
have to add the aggressive posture of 2 
class that encompasses its own perpetuation 
in the name of proletarian dictatorship. ” 
The way out that Barratt Brown suggests is 
positive neutralism, a force composed of a 
reformed Britain, and the neutrals of EFTA 
among the wealthy nations and the neutrals 
of the Commonwealth and other under- 
developed areas, It is at this point that the 
analysis weakens. Though the policies that 
he suggests such a group might initiate - 
large-scale planning, guarantee of commod- 
ity prices, etc. - would be adequate in this 
context, the analysis suffers from two major 
shortcomings. First, he does not relate what 
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Another Eichmann 


from page 1 


Soviet Union. But Hitler's plan was quite 
clear considerably before that, and was 
known in top party circles in March, 1941; 
the extermination of Polish and Russian 
Jews had begun before the issuing of the 
order. 


The extermination programme in_ the 
Eastern gas factories grew out of Hitler's 
euthanasia programme in which 50,000 
mentally ill Germans were gassed between 
1939 and 1941. (This programme was then 
cancelled in face of widespread German 
protests.) Hitler had told bis Reich medical 
leader in 1935 that “if war ever came, he 
would take up and carry out this question 
of euthanasia, because it was easier to do 
so in war time.” (Italics added.) We do 
not know, but the question arises from this 
and from the sequence of events, whether 
or not the war in any way facilitated 
Hitler’s extermination programme. 


. * * 


The politically most shattering - and to 
many most emotionally disturbing - insist- 
ence of Dr. Arendt in this book is that the 
extermination programme would never have 
been possible if the Nazis had not received 
the co-operation and submission of a multi- 
tude of people who were never Nazis. 


These include non-Nazi German officials, 
military personnel and civil servants. They 
include the general population of Germany 
and the occupied countries and the govern- 
ments in those countries. And most terrify- 
ing of all, they include the Jews them- 
solves. 


The Nazi officials were not certain they 
would receive the co-operation which they 
knew they needed. Reinhardt Heydrich - 
who was Ejichmann’s superior and was 
described by Reitlinger as “the real engi- 
neer of the “ Final Solution” - was appre- 
hensive whether it would be possible to 
enlist the help of the under-secretaries and 
various experts in the mass murder pro- 
gramme. Eichmann says Heydrich ‘“ ex- 
pected the greatest difficulties.” 


Indeed. it appears that Heydrich deliber- 
ately undertook two experimental deporta- 
tions of German Jews in 1940 as a test of 
whether the necessary co-operation would 
be forthcoming. “Clearly, it was not the 
administrative apparatus that these first 
Operations were supposed to test,” writes 
Dr. Arendt. “The objective seems to have 
been a test of general political conditions 
- whether Jews could be made to walk to 
their doom . . . what the reaction of their 


how a foreign 
pre- 


’ 


neighbours would be .. . 
government would react [when] .. . 
sented with thousands of Jewish ‘ refugees. 
As far as the Nazis could see, everything 
turned out very satisfactorily.” 


German responsibility, Dr. Arendt indicates. 
was not limited to the members of the 
special annihilation corps. Complicity had 
stretched far beyond the Nazi Party. The 
Final Solution “ needed the active co-oper- 
ation of all Ministries and of the whole 
Civil Service.” “ Mere compliance would 
never have been enough to smooth but all 
the enormous difficulties of an operation 
that was soon to cover the whole of Nazi- 
occupied and Nazi-allied Europe or to 
soothe the consciences of the operators. . .” 
There were hardly any defections at the 
beginning, and when they did occur it was 
usually not motivated by mercy but from 
corruption. Yet occasionally individuals 
stood out. 


German military men in Western occupied 
countries were “always reluctant to co- 
operate and to lend their troops for the 
rounding up and seizure of Jews.” 


The mass shootings of Jews and other 
civilians in Poland were apparently halted 
because of the protest of the army com- 
manders, although other extermination 
measures were then used. Occasionally - 
rarely - an individual German soldier - like 
Anton Schmidt - had helped the Jews and 
been executed. When large numbers of 
German troops or German commanders be- 
came unreliable the programme for the 
Final Solution was put in grave jeopardy. 


The co-operation of the civilian populations 
was also needed, as well as of the respective 
governments and puppet governments. 
When Eichmann in 1944 went to Hungary 
to arrange for the deportation of the Jews 
to the extermination camps, “his worst 
fears concerned possible resistance on the 
part of the Hungarians which he would 
have been unable to cope with, because he 
lacked manpower and also lacked know- 
ledge of local conditions. These fears 
proved quite unfounded.” 


{ronically and most tragic in human terms, 
the Final Solution also needed the co-oper- 
ation and assistance of its victims. For the 
most part it got even that. This is not to 
say that any other population group faced 
with the same situation would have reacted 
differently. As Dr. Arendt points out, there 
are some fates worse than death, and the 
Nazis knew well how to inflict them. But 
our compassion for the victims of the Final 
Solution requires that we must learn how 
to prevent those unspeakable events from 


Hannah Arendt: Gene Sharp wriies 
that “ perhaps a big part of the lesson 
we must [carn as to how to prevent 
the recurrence of the ‘ Final Solution’ 
lies in events which mace it possible 
to save so many. ” 


ever taking place again. It is probably this 
effort to learn even from the behaviour of 
the victims that has caused many of the 
emotional outbursts against this book. 


The extreme difficulties of the situation 
must be immediately admitted, both the 
dangers of resistance and the kind of 
numbed state of mind the Nazis sought to 
induce in their victims, Nevertheless, there 
were acts of resistance by individuals and 
even collective acts of various types includ- 
ing groups of Jewish partisans. But in pro- 
portion to the overall scene these were 
decidedly the exception, 


Tn the early days there was always the hope 
that the difficulties would not become 
worse, that a modus vivendi could be 
worked out. Later when the controls tight- 
ened no line was drawn against further co- 
operation, even at their registration and the 
order to wear the yellow star. Co-opera- 
tion sometimes aimed at getting exemptions 
for special persons. 


The co-operation of the Jews themselves 
was, however, absolutely needed by the 
Nazis for the implementation of their Final 
Solution. Eichmann admitted under cross- 
examination that the Nazis regarded the 
co-operation of the Judenrat as “the very 
cornerstone” of their Jewish policy. The 
Nazis were sometimes careful not to 
destroy that co-operation, as in their careful 
handling of the Jewish Council at There- 
sienstadt, 


The co-operation was widespread. Dr. 
Arendt calls this collaboration ‘“ undoub- 
tedly the darkest chapter in the whole dark 
story.” It took a wide variety of forms. 


“Wherever Jews lived there were recog- 
nised Jewish leaders, and this leadership. 
almost without exception, co-operated in 
one way or another, for one purpose or 
another, with the Nazis, The whole truth 
was that if the Jewish people had really 
been unorganised and leaderless there 
would have been chaos and plenty of 
misery, but the total number of victims 
would hardly have been between four and 
a half and six million people.” 


Almost everywhere the “Jewish Councils 
of Elders were informed by Eichmann or 
his men of how many Jews were needed to 
fill each train, and they made out the list of 
deportees. The Jews registered, filled out 
innumerable forms, answered pages and 
pages of questionnaires regarding their pro- 
perty so that it could be seized the more 
easily, they then assembled at the collection 
points and boarded the trains. The few 
who tried to hide or to escape were 
rounded up by a special Jewish police 
force. As far as Eichmann could see, no 
one protested, no one refused to co- 
operate.” 


“Without Jewish help in administrative 
and police work - the final rounding up 
of Jews in Berlin was .. . done entirely 
by Jewish police - there would have been 
either complete chaos or an impossibly 
severe drain on German manpower.” 


Jewish technicians built the gas chambers 
at Theresienstadt. In the camps the actual 


killing and salvage operations (as for gold 
teeth) was in the hands of Jewish com- 
mandos. The transport lists at Theresien- 
stadt were drawn up - not by Eichmann 
himself as one witness maintained, but - 
by the camp’s Jewish council. 

* * * 


Millions of men, women and children were 
murdered. We must never forget that. But 
many {oo were saved, Sometimes only a 
few, sometimes many, occasionally very 
large numbers. Perhaps a big part of the 
Jesson we must learn as how to prevent the 
recurrence of a “Final Solution” lies in 
the events which made it possible to save 
so many. 

We obviously need very detailed studies of 
every country, but from the surveys of the 
events which Dr. Arendt offers it is impos- 
sible to avoid the conclusion that where the 
Jews were saved in considerable numbers 
it was because of the refusal of co-opera- 
tion by the Jews themselves. the general 
population, the government or even the 
German officials - or a combination of 
these groups. 

In Norway, for example, the quick seizure 
of 1,700 Jews led even to protest resigna- 
tions by Quisling’s own men in government 
posts. Sweden immediately offered asylum 
and over half of the arrested Jews were 
smuggled to safety. 

in Belgium the police refused co-operation 
with the Germans and railwaymen could 
not be trusted to leave deportation trains 
alone. As most of the Jewish leaders had 
fled the country, there was therefore no 
Jewish Council to register the Jews - “one 
of the most important prerequisites for 
their seizure.” Not a single Belgian Jew 
left the country and even half of the easily 
recognisable foreign Jews were saved. 
Eichmann’s “adviser” in Belgium was 
apparently not very active in helping the 
programme and the military administration 
had to do most of the operations. 

In France initially the Vichy government 
and the French police co-operated in the 
deportations of foreign Jews. With the 
German request for French Jews as welt 
and with the French having learned that 
“ resettlement ” meant extermination. 
French co-operation ceased. Many Jews 
were allowed to flee to the safe Italian- 
occupied zone, and the French made so 
many difficulties for the Germans that the 
plans for further deportations were 
dropped. Over 80 per cent of all the Jews 
in France were thus saved. 

Italy, although allied with Germany, did 
not share anti-semitism very seriously. 
The anti-semitic legislation introduced 
under German pressure by Mussolini in the 
Jate 1930s provided for such broad exemp- 
tions that the great majority of Jews were 
exempted by one clause or another. After 
the German occupation of parts of Italy 
following Italy’s capitulation to the Allies, 
the Nazis made attempts to deport Italian 
Jews to the extermination camps. They 
rarely met a flat refusal, but usually a 
“subtly veiled resistance” with constantly 
repeated promises and constantly repeated 
failures to fulfif them, Italian police, wher 
acting under German orders. were not re- 
liable and Jews were often warned - fre- 
quently by old Fascists - in time to escape. 
Through trickery some were eventually de- 
ported, but well over 90 per cent were 
saved. 
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we are overdrawn at the bank, but record 
Christmas Card sales could save the situation 
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FALLING AWAY FROM GANDHI 


The anniversary of Gandhi's birthday feil 
on Octabcr 2. 

On Ociober 2 the Duke of Devonshire. 
British Minister of State for Common- 
wealth Relations, made a speech at India 
House in London (reported in India News) 
in which he described Gandhi as “a good 
man, a great man. and a man of peace.” 
He declared: “As long as the world exists 
Mahatma Gandhi will be remembered as 


a man who gave the message of peace and 
love.” 

The Duke of Devonshire observed that the 
teachings of Mahatma Gandhi were “ fully 
reflected in the policies of the government 
of India.” He expressed the hope that they 
would continue to guide the policies of 
people and government. 

These remarks, no doubt genuincly meant, 
came frem a member of a government 


£684 AGAINST HUNGER 


An appeal for £1 inillion, started on Oxfam's twenty-first birthday, received its first 


answer on Sunday at a bread and water birthday party in Trafalgar Square. 


£684 was 


collected on the points of Masai spears and other more domestic articles. Wielding an 


umbrella is actress Susannah York, (Photo 


Russians to 


The invitation to the Soviet Peace Com- 
mittee to send a delegation to the USA, 
made in Moscow two years ago by the San 
Francisco to Moscow peace marchers, has 
been accepted. A cable received in the 
New York office of the American Com- 
mittee for Non-Violent Action last week 
from the Chairman and Secretary of the 
All-Soviet Peace Committee said: 

“We are ready to send six seven mem- 


Burma opposition 
leaders arrested 


Six national leaders and twelve provincial 
chiefs of the main opposition party, the 
Anti-Fascist People’s Vreedom League, 
were arrested in Burma last week by 
police and troops of General Ne Win’s 
Revolutionary Council. These included the 
Jeader of the League who had urged Ne 
Win to release detained political leaders 
and to restore democracy to Burma by 
ordering an early general election. He had 
also urged that peaceful means only and 
not armed force should be used in Burmese 
politics, and deplored the previous im- 
prisonment of eleven other prominent 
members of the League in August. 


: John Hopkirs.) 


visit USA 


ber delegation public figures in October 

November at invitation CNVA.” 
The invitation was renewed last January by 
the CNVA delegation in Britain for the 
Cxford conference of non-aligned organ- 
isations when they met Soviet Pcace Com- 
Tnittes delegates who had come to Britain 
in connection with the conference. 


A. J, Muste, CNVA chairman, has replied: 
“Pleased to receive your cable. October 
too early. Vigorously exploring details 
relating arrangements your visit. Warm 
greetings.” 


The San Francisco to Moscow marchers 
were the first group to walk across the 
Soviet Union with the nuclear disarmament 
symbol. They held a vigil in Red Square, 
spoke to a meeting of students in Moscow 
University, and had a meeting with Mr. 
Khrushchev. 


Osvaldo Lasagna 


In a notice of 7 Cristiani sono contro le 
Guerre? by Osvaldo Lasagna, which 
appeared in the October 27, 1961. issue of 
Peace News, the author was_ incorrectly 
described as a Roman Catholic lawyer. Mr. 
Lasagna is in fact a Protestant, and he is 
not a lawyer. 


which believes in ‘ defence’ by the threat 
of mass destruction. In India much the 
same atmosphere seems to have prevailed. 
The American Ambassador, Mr. Chester 
Bowles, said at Calcutta on September 26: 
“Gandhi's contribution to the world is as 
great as, or greater than, any other man in 
the last 100 years.” He added that Gandhi 
had had a great influence on the freedom 
struggle of the American Negroes; and of 
the Washington march on August 28 he 
said: “ Demonstrations such as these were 
great tributes to your concepts taking root 
in our own country.” 


Referring to Gandhi’s concept of power, 
Mr. Bowles said: ‘“ You have taught us, 
first of all, the meaning of power in a 
sense of humanity of spirit. Freedom 
is not inherited. Every single generation 
must Jearn to regulate the principles of 
freedom and responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities of freedom and then work to re- 
win and re-affirm freedom.” He added that 
“Freedom will remain a myth unless 
people are always prepared to defend them- 
selves and stand up against aggressive 
forces.” 


In spite of these declarations concern has 
been expressed that India is slipping from 
Gandhian ideas. The Times correspondent 
in Delhi reported on the Mahatma’s 
birthday that while much was being said 
in praise of Gandhi, and his picture was 
on many front pages and placards, “in 
public, private and political life practice 
falls ever farther from Gandhian precepts.” 
He suggested that Gandhian ideas might be 
“irrelevant to modern India.” 


Blaxall trial 
opens 


The Rev. Arthur Blaxall, aged 72, secre- 
tary in South Africa of the International 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, pleaded 
guilty in a tria] beginning in Johannesburg 
on October 7 to charges under the Sup- 
pression of Communism Act. He was 
charged with participating in the activities 
of the Pan-Africanist Congress and the 
African National Congress and possessing 
copies of New Age and Fighting Talk, two 
banned publications, 


First arrested in April, and remanded 
several times since then, Mr, Blaxall is 
alleged to have looked after the financial 
affairs of the Pan-Africanist Congress and 
to have been in communication with pro- 
minent members of the Congress. 


Mr. Blaxall, a retired Anglican minister, 
who has been in charge of a mission for 
the blind, wrote to Peace News before the 
trial began, saying: 
“T know that the charges are serious (by 
the standard of our laws), but I have 
excellent lawyers and am following their 
advice; in eliect it is that one must be 
completely frank, and hope that the 
magistrate will be the sort of man who 
weighs actions together with the motives 
behind them. It looks as if some very 
serious things may happen out here as 
the external pressure increases.” 
Mr, Peter Benenson, secretary of Amnesty 
International, said before he left to attend 
the hearing: ‘We believe that the out- 
come of this trial will be of major import- 
ance in determining the trend of internal 
politics in South Africa.” 


British Guiana; 
Jagan offers 
neutrality 


A suggestion for a neutral British Guiana 
on the lines of Austria by Dr. Cheddi 
Jagan was rebuffed last weekend by the 
Colonial Office, which declared its intention 
to convene yet another constitutional con- 
ference, for which prospects of agreement 
are poor, 

Dr. Jagan and the leader of the Opposition, 
Mr. Burnham, discussed several alternative 
solutions to the present constitutional 
impasse with the help of a sub-committee 
cf the UN committee on colonialism. 
Among the alternatives discussed was Dr. 
Jagan’s suggestion that there should be a 
treaty of neutrality on the lines of the 
Austrian one, British Guiana would be 
unaligned and would accept no foreign 
bases or associations. He further offered 
to accept “a permanent United Nations 


presence.” 
| 
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“For practising or proclaimed believers in 
a close application of Gandhian non- 
violence last year’s border war was a test- 
ing time and most of them found silence 
the better part of valour. What the public 
response might have been if they had 
preached passive resistance in those days of 
national anger and alarm may be seen in 
the reaction to the Acharya Vinoba Bhave’s 
meetings in West Bengal two months ago. 
His suggestion that India would have been 
we]l advised to send battalions of children 
to meet the Chinese attackers, armed only 
with candour and innocence to shame them 
back in their tracks, was greeted with angry 
derision. 

“But the widest falling away from what 
Gandhi stood for may be seen perhaps in 
society at large, in the disappearance of the 
public will for the removal of injustice and 
ugliness... . 

“Tt has been said that Gandhi waged two 
struggles, against the British Raj and against 
his own people, and his second adversary 
was the more obdurate.” 


Unrest growing 
in S. Vietnam 


Last Friday, October 4, a sixth South 
Vietnamese Buddhist monk committed sui- 
cide by fire. Shortly before. Mme Nhu, 
sister-in-law of President Diem, declared 
that such suicides were “not unhabitual.” 
After the suicide, when reporters were 
detained and assaulted by the police, she 
said it had been “ stage-managed,” that press 
reports about suppression of the Buddhists 
were ‘absolutely not true,” that “ those so- 
called Buddhists are just hooligans dressed 
in saffron.” ; 
Meanwhile unrest in Vietnam is growing. 
A Vietnamese air force pilot landed his 
plane in Cambodia, saying that he could 
not live in a country where such persecu- 
tion was taking place. For the same reason 
many Vietnamese youths are deserting 
to the Communist Viet Cong. 

Meanwhile American military aid continues 
to go to the Diem regime, though the 
CIA’s links with the Nhu family are now 
being untangled by Washington. In Wash- 
ington the CIA’s director, Mr. John Mc- 
Cone, is reported to suspect that there is 
“a conspiracy to destroy his agency” (The 
Times, October 7). 


‘Brutus is South 
African’ claim 


The government of the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland has stated that it 
is satisfied that Dennis Brutus, the president 
of the South African Non-Racial Olympic 
Committee, who is in a Johannesburg 
prison, is a South African national and not 
a national of the Federation, and therefore 
has no claim to protection by the federat 
government, The federal Minister of Ex- 
ternal Affairs has said that, although Brutus 
was born in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia 
(a British colony), he had previously held 
a South African passport, had permanently 
resided in South Africa from a very early 
age and had consistently laid claim to 
South African nationality and to no other 
in all his dealings with South African 
authorities. 

When Mr. Brutus was arrested - by Portu- 
guese police in Mozambique - he held a 
valid passport of the Rhodesian Federation. 
His brother, Wilfrid Brutus, has said that 
his brother had never been granted South 
African nationality. He had made several 
attempts to get a South African passport 
but had never been granted one. 


Aden ‘suicide’ 


mystery 


The Aden People’s Socialist Party , is 
demanding a full inquiry into the supposed 
suicide of Ahmed Maflul, a leading oppo- 
nent of the British imposed constitution of 
the Federation of South Arabia. He is said 
to have died in mysterious circumstances. 
An inquiry was requested by the PSP, but 
was rejected by the British High Commis- 
sioner and “ well-known members of the 
PSP” have been forbidden entry into Awd- 
hali State where Mr. Maflul was chairman 
of a municipal council. (Guardian, October 
SD: ' 
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ANOTHER EICHMANN 


from page 8 

In Denmark there was a demonstration of 
“the enormous power potential inherent in 
non-violent action and in resistance to an 
opponent possessing vastly superior means 
of violence.” The Danes firmly opposed 
anti-semitic measures as such and the Ger- 
mans never succeeded in distinguishing be- 
tween Danish and refugee Jews. In 1943 
during a dockers’ strike and martial law 
Himmler sought to speed up the anti- 
Jewish measures. He met not only with 
Danish resistance, but with unexpected 
German resistance as well. The German 
military commander refused to put troops 
at the disposal of the Reich plenipotentiary 
(who could himself no longer be trusted 
either) and refused to order all Jews to 
report for work. 

With the Danish, Jewish and German non- 
co-operation, and the unreliability of the 
ordinary German troops stationed in Den- 
mark, special troops were brought from 
Germany for a door-to-door search. The 
Reich plenipotentiary, however, told them 
they could not break into apartments or 
fight with the Danes. After open warn- 
ings by Jewish leaders in the synagogues, 
most Jews refused to open their doors and 


WHAT IS ‘POSITIVE 


NEUTRALISM’? 
from page 7 


is required to what is possible. Second, once 
again he neglects the role of ideas. 
He does show that Britain’s entry into the 
Common Market is not in the long-term 
interests of Britain, the underdeveloped 
countries or even the Common Market 
itself, Whereas in his historical analysis he 
has tried to mark out the economic limits 
within which decisions are made, in his 
advocacy of positive neutralism he does not 
consider under what conditions Britain 
might take up such a position. 
Barratt Brown identifies positive neutralism 
with democratic socialism: ‘to combine, 
on the one hand, the democratic processes 
won in bitter struggle by the people of the 
West without the incubus of capitalist 
anarchy, and on the other hand, the land 
reform and social planning of the Soviet 
Union and China without the aggrandise- 
ment of the ‘new class’.”” But what is the 
quality of life at which democratic social- 
ism aims? He admits that for a country 
such as Britain to make the transition to 
positive neutralism, the working class needs 
to be seized of a vision. To ask for this 
may seem to be more than can reasonably 
be expected. 
The question still remains: what is to be 
the current contribution of Europe to posi- 
tive neutralism? Senghor has made a claim 
for the contribution of Africa and the 
Negro: - + 
“A third revolution is taking place, as 
a reaction against capitalistic and Com- 
mumistic materialism - one that will inte- 
grate moral, if not religious, values with 
the political and economic contributions 
of the two great revolutions (French and 
Russian). ” 


escaped, being widely received in hiding 
among the rest of the Danes. Fewer than 
500 Jews were seized and sent to Germany 
where, amazingly, they received special 
treatment and safety. The other 7,300 were 
saved by being evacuated at Danish expense 
to Sweden or by remaining in hiding. 


The Bulgarians, in the Nazi view, had no 
“understanding of the Jewish problem.” 
Jews from newly annexed territories were 
deported. probably without awareness of 
the consequences. Anti-Jewish legislation, 
enacted under German pressure, provided 
various exemptions and loopholes. Six 
months after the German request for 
“radical” measures the yellow star was 
decreed - a very small one which most Jews 
refused to wear. The general population 
expressed widespread open sympathy to 
those who did. The decree was revoked. 
In response to more German pressure Jews 
were expelled from Sofia to rural areas. 
Popular resistance then took place in Sofia 
and a demonstration was held before the 
palace in an attempt to halt the expulsion. 
The dispersal of the Jews to the country- 
side, however, made their collection more 
difficult. 


Despite the murder of the king, probably 
by the Nazis. the parliament and the popu- 
lation remained on the side of the Jews. 
The Jews themselves refused all collabora- 
tion. The German officials were not reli- 
able. Not a single Bulgarian Jew was 
deported or died an unnatural death. 


* * * 


These events are important for the future. 
They demonstrate to a large degree that the 
will of a totalitarian regime can be thwarted 
by internal resistance. They refute the 
popular contention that only military action 
can be effective against such odds. The 
action described by Hannah Arendt was 


primarily non-co-operation, and it was non- 
military and non-violent. These events also 
show the extreme importance of firm action, 
of “ drawing the lines ” and of holding one’s 
ground in face of ruthless opponents. 
The traditional means favoured to deal with 
a totalitarian regime - coup d’état or war - 
are selected on the basis of a fallacious 
acceptance of the totalitarian’s own claim 
that his regime is monolithic, which if it 
were true would drastically limit the possi- 
bilities for change. However, students of 
totalitarianism know that ‘“‘ the monolithic 
quality of this form of government is a 
myth .” and totalitarian regimes, too, 
contain divisions and_ internal conflicts 
within themselves, 2 number of which are 
mentioned in this book. These divisions 
facilitate a quite different means of dealing 
with such tyrannies. 
° ¢ s 


It is often argued in excuse or explanation 
for the absence of resistance to a totali- 
tarian regime that martyrdom is “ practic- 
ally useless” because (in the words of a 
German Army physician) “ the totalitarian 
state lets its opponents disappear in silent 
anonymity.” 


Hannah Arendt's answer speaks for itself: 
“Tt is true that totalitarian domination 
tried to establish these holes of oblivion 
into which all deeds, good and evil, 
would disappear, but just as the Nazis’ 
feverish attempts . . . to erase all traces 
of the massacres . . . were doomed to 
failure, so all attempts to let their oppo- 
nents ‘disappear in silent anonymity’ 
were in vain. The holes of oblivion do 
not exist, Nothing human is that per- 
fect, and there are simply too many 
people in the world to make oblivion 
possible. One man will always be left 
alive to tell the story. Hence, nothing 


can ever be ‘ practically useless,’ at least, 
not in the long run.... 

“For the lesson of such stories [of re- 
sistance] is . . . that under conditions of 
terror most people will comply but some 
people will not, just as the lesson cf the 
countries to which Final Solution was 
proposed is that ‘it could happen’ in 
most places but it did not happen every-~ 
where.” 


The European experience with the Final 
Solution and with the Nazi regime in 
genezal also shows in how many situations 
the Nazi; gained temporary advantage or 
made permanent “gains” because the 
population with which they dealt were un- 
prepared for such a situation and did not 
know what to do, how to do it, or when 
to do it. We urgently need a maior pro- 
gramme of research, preparation, education 
and training if we are to ensure that the 
Nazi terrors will not be repeated in new 
forms. 

The events of that era, and the insights 
which Dr. Arendt has suggested into their 
meaning, require that many of our habitual 
attitudes and “solutions ” to political prob- 
lems need to be reconsidered and that we 
ourselves should not simply repeat clichés 
but should try to understand the nature of 
our problems and seek rea} solutions to 
them. 

This throws us into the sphere of popular 
control of tyrants, of non-violent struggle 
against political violence, of an acceptance 
of our human responsibility in face of a 
ruthlessness to describe which there exist 
no words, As Dr, Arendt would have told 
Eichmann, “in politics obedience and sup- 
port are the same.” Disobedience and 
refusal of support saved many Jews. How 
will we and all men be saved from future 
despotism? 


Books and pamphlets received 


The Politics of Peace, by Gerald Bailey. 
(Earlham College Press, Richmond, Indiana. 
Obtainable from Housmans at 3s 6d). 


Gerald Bailey, a British Quaker observer at 
seven post-war UN General Assemblies, 
argues that the roles of prophet and re- 
conciler must, in present conditions, be 
recognised as virtually incompatible. “ We 
cannot . . . escape from the considerations 
of power or the calculations of power any 
more than can the state itself or the states- 
men.” He urges that multilateral disarma- 
ment is the only realistic solution to the 
cold war, and that unilateral disarmament 
would jeopardise this solution. 


The Hole We are In, by Bernard Canter. 
(Friends’ Peace Committee, 3d). 

The Editor of the Quaker weekly, The 
Friend, discusses the Spies for Peace revela- 
tions about RSGs, and the decline of de- 
mocracy which military policies involve. 
“Any government which holds the hydro- 
gen bomb becomes progressively a tyranni- 
cal government,” he states. : 


Cuba: Tragedy in our hemisphere, by 
Maurice Zeitlin and Robert Scheer (Grove 
Press, 95c). 


An important contribution to our knowledge 
of the Cuban revolution, The authors, both 


of whom have visited Cuba, are strongly 
sympathetic to the revolution and critical 
of the official US attitude towards it, Their 
aim, however, is to restore good relations 
between the two countries and to find ways 
of developing the Cuban economy and 
releasing it from undue dependence on the 
Communist bloc. One of the most imagina- 
tive proposals is that the US turn the 
Guantanamo naval base into an_ inter- 
American university in exchange for the 
withdrawal of all Soviet military personnel 
from Cuba, Extremely valuable appendices 
containing relevant documents on Cuban 
revolution and US-Cuban relations. 


The Voices of Negro Protest in America, 
by W. Haywood Burns (Oxford University 
Press for the Institute of Race Relations, 
8s 6d). 


Useful introduction to the history of the 
Negro movement for equality in the United 
States. Quiet and scholarly in tone - which 
is impressive - but lacks a certain passion 
appropriate to the subject. (“The current 
restiveness in the Negro population ’’ seems 
a slightly inadequate description of recent 
events). Is. however, firmly committed to the 
“right ” side. 

The American Revolution: pages from a 
Negro worker’s notebook, by James Boggs. 


(Monthly Review Press, USA, no price 
marked). 


“ The citadel of world capitalism ” scen from 
the point of view of a Negro factory worker 
from Alabama. Though Marxist in tone, 
which may put off some readers, it sounds 
the same kind of unavoidable warning note 
as is contained in the work of James Bald- 
win, (“It may sound perfectly natural to a 
highly educated and logical person, even 
when he hears people saying that there is 
gaing to be a big riot, to assume that there 
will not be a big riot because the authorities 
have everything under control. But if J 
kept hearing people say that there was going 
to be a big riot and I saw one of these 
logical peonle standing in the middle, I 
would tell him he'd better get out of the 
way because he sure was going to be 
killed ”). 

The War in Vietnam, by Hugh Dcane 
(Monthly Review Press, 50c). ’ 
Fierce denunciation of US policy in Viet- 
nam. Openly partisan, but well documented 
account. 

The New Life: a day on a collective farm, 
by Fyodor Abramov (Grove Press, 50c). 
Novel about life on a Soviet collective farm, 
of which the author is not greatly en- 
amoured. 


FALLEX 63 is a CND project intended to bring home to 
the British public in the most direct manner possible 
exactly what nuclear war means. Spies for Peace told 
what NATO’s FALLEX 62 exercise proved about our 
lack of defence. NOW CND sets out to tell everyone. The 
Outer Circle march is a preliminary FALLEX 63 demon- 
stration - a means of publicising the exercise and the 
course of the ghost “ war” a few weeks later. 


Saturday 12 


Sunday 13 


Outer Circle march October 12-13 


Assemble Lightwoods Park, 
Kings Head, 10.30 a.m. 

Disperse Swan, Yardley 7 p.m. 
Assemble 11 a.m. Acocks Green 
Recreation Ground 

Kings Head 5 p.m. 

Bull Ring for torchlit 


public meeting 7.30 p.in. 


Accommodation is being arranged for Friday and Saturday nights and some emergency accommodation can 


dozen. 


Birmingham Working Group, 3 Park Lane, Birmingham 6. AST on Cross 2481 


be given to those turning up without notice. Posters as at the left 30” x 20” are available at 6d. each, 5s. 6d. a 


Birmingham -a FALLEX 63 project 
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is CND finished ? 


I notice there has been a deal of excite- 
ment as to whether ‘‘CND is finished.” 
How nonsensical that notion is. Inevitably 
as time passes the organisation is going to 
change. One hopes it will grow in stature 
and make a lasting change within the body 
politic. This was the most vital need in 
1958 and still remains so today. However 
much it may be desired, things and move- 
ments and policies do not remain static. 
Peace News has always held a very ad- 
vanced position on the question of non- 
violence, and, in my opinion, nightly so. 
But this is not really the heart of the ques- 
tion (or crisis) which faces man today. We 
are faced with the unalterable fact that 
either man gives up nuclear weapons and 
policies or he faces extinction when these 
weapons are used. The crucial dilemma is 
how and when the nuclear powers will dis- 
arm and how we can. prevent their 
spread, 

It is argued that a policy of non-violence 
will be an attractive alternative, particu- 
larly if it is “spelt out.” It is suggested 
that “the present situation clearly demands 
a concept of power capable of combating 
the evils of aggression and totalitarianism.” 
But this is a very long-term answer, and in 
the most fundamental sense I agree that 
man will have to acquire this change if he 
is to survive, Those acquainted with the 
implications of nuclear policies tend to 
agree with the observation made by C, P. 
Snow some while ago, “if nothing changes 
in the nuclear situation between East and 
West then a nuclear war by chance or 
design is most likely in the next ten 
years.” 


Of course it is at bottom an arguable pro- 
Position, but there is considerable data to 
hand to support it. Here is the principal 
reason which makes the present situation 
particularly urgent and perhaps different in 
kind and quality to any we have been con- 
fronted with in the past. 

Until Aldermaston 1963 the CND had made 
a very considerable impact, and public 
knowledge about nuclear policies came 
about largely because of the pressure of 
the campaign. It is almost certain that it 
has been the major influence in Labour 
Party thinking, and I notice that the Con- 
servatives, while claiming credit for the 
pes pan treaty, use the CND symbol to 
oO so. 

You will notice that I say until Alder- 
maston 1963, whereas really the movement 
has not made any appreciable public im- 
pression since the Cuban crisis. That crisis 
and the test-ban treaty made the CND 
appear redundant, and 1 wish it were so. 
But by far the biggest danger is to be 
tulled into a false sense of security - to 
imagine the nuclear dangers are behind us. 
I would go further, it is precisely because 
we have lost our sense of urgency that we 


have failed or have been giving the im- 
pression of failing. But this is not the only 
reason, There has been a group which 
urges not only more drastic action but also 
argucs that the whole movement must 
decide for itself every step that it takes. 
They rest this case on the need for indi- 
viduals to decide for themselves. A very 
good thing too, but when it is coupled with 
a more general demand that there should 
not be a centrally directed campaign then 
it is likely to make all of our efforts quite 
meaningless. 

1 make this point because it has to do 
with the kind of ethics or policy which 
should guide the movement. In my view, 
what we have been attempting this summer 
is to restore the sense of self-discipline and 
direction which has been so tragically miss- 
ing - to some small extent I believe we 
have succeeded, Now perhaps it will be 
possible to build on the foundations of this 
summer programme. We have to learn 
how to strike the balance between long 
term and short term aims - when to press 
hard and when to allow our opponents to 
become more reconciled to inevitable 
change. 

The discipline of non-violence cannot be 
acquired merely by words. Long months 
(years) of training are required: we will 
meanwhile continue to direct our attention 
to the central issue of nuclear disarmament. 
As to whether we are unilateralist, there 
has never been any doubt, but exactly what 
this means is open to a variety of interpre- 
tations. For myself I prefer a simple and 
direct approach. We are unilateralist be- 
cause it is within our power to make an 
immediate start here in Britain. This is our 
starting point and not finishing point. Is 
the CND finished ? is a question which 
only has meaning when the nuclear menace 
has passed and no longer threatens. Non- 
violence is a powerful alternative, but then 
so is freedom from poverty, equality, 
justice, etc, and I suppose that this in 
reality is what the Campaign is going to 
achieve if we all survive. 

George Clark, 8133, 

H.M. Prison, 

Wormwood Scrubs, 

Du Cane Road, 

London, W.12. 


Non-violent defence (September 20) seems 
to me a kind of ersatz. You don’t like 
military defence, so you plump for non- 
military defence. But ersatz is an awful 
thing. If you don’t like something, you 
don't try to find something similar that you 
do like, You try to find something 
different. 

What is this “human need for some kind 
of defence and for some kind of political 
power?” You talk about it as though it 
is an established fact, as though psycho- 
logists had isolated it, picked it out and 
bottled it in a test tube. What is it? How 


The ‘black flag’ 


To have drawn audiences of seldom less 
than a thovsand and more often between 
1,500 and 4,500 every evening since March 
1 is no mean achievement; for these to have 
been at anti-war meetings in a ccuntry on 
the brink of war is surely phenomenal. This 
is the achievement of the thirteen marchers 
on the Delhi-Peking Friendship March. 
Writing in Bhoodan about these meetings 
and the additional afterncon mectings, 
usually with smaller groups, Ed Lazar, an 
American marcher, says : 
“ Sometimes government officials come to 
press their case for the military build-up, 
and for a tough attitude towards China. 
When the logic of the present course of 
events is pursued - the cost in material 
and social terms, the threat to non-align- 
ment, the hazards of the arms race, the 
necessity for a creative alternative - the 
discussion moves into a deeper Ieve} of 
probing and reflection.” 
As A, J. Muste wrote in Peace News last 
week, the Indians have done well to meet 
the cost of maintaining the marchers from 
other countries (Japan, USA, England and 
Austria), 
They have evert wrung money from counter 
demonstrators, from the Hindu nationalist 
“hblack flag” movement. On one occasion 


an organiser from tke Gandhian welfare 
movement forestalled a counter demonstra- 
tion by going into the section of the town 
where this right wing Hindu movement was 
strong and collecting funds for the march. 

A black flag supporter in Patna helped too. 
He asked a question, familiar to peace 


pays up 


workers in Britain, “Where does your 
money come from?” George Willoughby, 
an American and former crewman of the 
Golden Rule, replied : “From contributions 
of people who believe in our work. In the 
USA. we would take up a collection at a 
meeting like this.” At the close of the 
meeting people pressed forward and put 
money on the platform, over 50 rupees. 


The Peace News Fund is still only a third 
of the way towards its target. If you have 
already given all you can to help us, can 
you get money from your local “black 
flaggers ” ? 

We believe it is important to keep our 
price down to the popular sixpence, but it 
will be difficult to do so if we do not reach 
our target by February 1. 


THE EDITOR 
total since February 1 


£1606 


contributions this week £275 1111 
we need £5000 by February 1964 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Celedonian Road 
London N1 


Or 


do you know it is there? Can you measure 
it? Do we all have it or only some of us ? 
If the latter, is it a good thing to have or 
a bad thing ? 


You talk about “non-violent resistance as 
a form of power which can be used as an 
alternative to military power.” Yes, ersatz. 
You want the power without the moral 
stigma of violence. It is still coercion. I 
think if anyone is going to coerce me I 
would rather have it at the point of a 
pistol. It is more honest. 


And non-violent defence doesn’t seem to 
me a very live issue. Defence against. 
whom? Russia?, Do we really think 
Russia is an aggressive, expansionist, impe- 
rialist nation? Isn’t this attitude (defence 
against Russia) just the sort of nationalist 
attitude that we should be trying to break 
down 7 

I think the politicians are beginning to 
realise that they would all do better by co- 
operating. This shows itself in the current 
cold war thaw, but has been for some time 
apparent in all the international agencies, 
UNICEF, WHO, etc. And when all these 
people are realising it, it is all the more 
disappointing that the peace movement 
doesn't seem to be realising it. Dogma 
really docs seem to be getting in the way. 
Non-violent defence might have been the 
answer in 1939, or more to the point in 
1930, but the situation is not at all the 
same. 

There is too much insulting. You can't 
talk about “ pathologically avoiding the re- 
thinking ” unless you look up “ pathologic- 
ally” in a dictionary and are prepared to 
have exactly the same accusation thrown 
back at you. 1 think Peace News has 
shirked the issue of when, if ever, violence 
should be used. How many of you would 
really be prepared to say that in absolutely 
no circumstances would you resort to 
violence or advocate its use? Not many, 
J think (and if any, it seems to me an un- 
realistic and irresponsible attitude), Yet 
Peace News has not spelt this out, has not 
really thought about the use of force by 
the UN, etc.. This is all quite understand- 
able, and if I should call it ‘almost patho- 
logically avoiding ” the issue, it would only 
be under the provocation of this article, 
You finish in the true spirit of the peace 
movement: “. .. it may now be necessary 
to form a new organisation.” Ye gods - 
not another organisation! There must 
already be about fifteen thousand peace 
organisations, You can’t really believe that 
yet another one is going to make any 
difference, 

Richard Boston, 

Magnus Stenbocksvagen 27, 

Halmstad, Sweden. 


‘Umbrella’ movement 


Mrs. Peggy Duff, in her letter about the 

‘umbrella movement (September 27), 

states; 
“Nobody, so far as I know, is advocat- 
ing that CND = should become an 
‘umbrella’ movement. All! that is asked 
is that we should accept that we have 
been this for a long time.” 

Mr. Michael Craft, former chairman of the 

London Regional Council and prospective 

INDEC candidate for Twickenham, in a 

circular to London Region groups earlier 

this year, stated: 
“Tt is now suggested that CND and all 
other groups should give way to a wider 
and deeper movement supported and 
made up of the entire spectrum of uni- 
lateralist opinion. The existing CND 
would be its centre and all other groups 
would be built into its structure.” 

Mrs. Duff is using “umbrella movement ” 

in a different sense from Mr, Craft. Con- 

fusion will arise at the CND annual con- 

ference unless Standing Orders Committee 

makes the position clear. 

Bill Ellerby, 

Low Chatterings, 

Long Walk, 

Chalfont St. Giles, Bucks. 


Arms and jobs 


{ write to express my anxiety about the 
statement by Michael Howard on your 
front page (Peace News, September 27) 
that the “basic fear that CND was up 
against was the fear of unemployment 
caused by the closing down of arms 
factories.” 

IY would like to draw your attention to the 
survey of arms factories in the USA con- 
ducted by the editors of the New York 
Times and published in that paper some 
three weeks ago, 
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The editors found that more expenditure 
on arms does not mean more jobs, since 
more and more goes to fewer and fewer 
specialised industries which produce more 
and more with less and Jess men. 


The wellbeing and prosperity of Britain is 
not tied to the amount we spend on arms, 
but to world trade. The richer the world, 
the more trade you can do with it. You 
cannot trade with a poverty-stricken man. 
Some people fear that the moment the less 
developed countries industrialise - they will 
cutproduce us and we will be finished. 
This argument is no more sound than the 
one of 100 years ago that when the Euro- 
pean powers build railways to the Channel 
they will be able to transport so many 
soldiers against England. We know now 
that the railways contributed to employ- 
ment, to security, to pleasure. 

The CND should develop this attitude and 
launch a campaign to tell the world that 
disarmament does not mean less work for 
the workers. less trade for the merchants, 
less profits for the capitalists - but more 
of everything for everybody. 

Paul Pawlowski, 

§ Dunheved Road North, 

Thornton Heath, Surrey. 


Maria Montessori 


As I have been active for over twenty years 
in Montessori education, both primary and 
secondary, in the Netherlands, the one 
country where Montessori’s ideas have led 
to a more or less coherent, though small, 
school system, I think I may be allowed 
some remarks concerning Anthony Weaver’s 
review of these ideas (September 27). 

Maria Montessori was a Catholic by birth, 
but during her formative years she was not 
a practising Catholic. Only in later life did 
she return to the Church; her libertarian 
earlier period is usually glossed over by her 
orthodox followers. She stressed intellectual 
achievements, I think, more due to her 
rationalist Latin than to her Catholic back- 
ground. 

She was the first to take seriously the 
princivle of helping the child to do things 
for himself, and discipline in ber schools 
tended to be inner-directed, not imposed. 
Most of her own work was confined to the 
lower age groups, and we in Holland who 
worked to extend the application of her 
principles to older groups have had to 
break our own ground a good deal, In 
her later work, in India for instance, she 
gradually paid more attention to non-intel- 
lectual achievements, and her “ education 
for peace” certainly merits study by paci- 
fist educators. 

Any system of education is influenced by 
its societal milieu, and so is the Montessori 
system. By itself it does not raise inde- 
pendently thinking, tolerant individuals; but 
it can give a happy youth and prevent the 
stunting and frustration that so often result 
from conventional methods. 
Wim Jong, 

Heemstede, 

Asterkade 29, 

Netherlands. 


Hunger strike 


So far ten members of the Stuttgart Non- 
violent Civil Army have volunteered to join 
Danilo Dolci on October 26 fora 24-hour 
hunger strike in sympathy with his ten-day 
hunger strike at Roccamena, which starts 


then. This action will be combined with a 
demonstration in front of the Italian 
consulate. 


A special issue of Konsequent, the news- 
sheet of the German non-violent action 
groups, is being prepared, containing a 
description of Dolci’s work and an ex- 
planation of the necessity and the methods 
of the present non-violent protest in Sicily. 
Konsequent will also give a detailed guide 
to action and ask other non-violent action 
groups and War Resisters’ International 
groups to join in the October 26 hunger 
strike, Money saved should be sent to: 
Centro studi e iniziative per la piena occu- 
pazione, Largo Scalia 5, Partinico, Palermo, 
Italy, . 
Anyone joining in 
Konsequent. 
Theodor Ebert, n 
Konsequent, Nachrichten fiir gewaltfreien 
Widerstand, 
7 Stuttgart-W, 
Jobannessstr. 67, 
Germany. 
Peace News would also be glad to hear of 
any actions in support of Danilo Dolci’s 
campaign, - Ed. 


is asked to inform 
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How Otto Hanisch endangered the State 


David Childs reports: The September 27 
issue of Die Zeit, the Hamburg weekly, 
carried the frightening story of a 44-year- 
old Aachen policeman, Otto Hanisch, 
charged with “endangering the State 
through Communist propaganda.” 

The prosecution based its case against 
Hanisch on a decision of the federal court 
that anyone who, although not a member 
of the banned Communist Party, makes 
utterances that agree with the aims of the 
SED (the East German CP) commits an 
offence. 

A number of Hanisch’s colleagues were 
called as prosecution witnesses. One des- 


‘Incitement’: £500 binding 


Trevor Hatton reports: At London Sessions 
on Friday, September 27, Frank Adler was 
found guilty of inciting divers persons to 
commit a public nuisance by unlawfully 
obstructing the highway at The Mall on 
July 9. The chairman of the sessions, 
Reginald E. Seaton, followed the example 
of Edward Clarke in the case of Michael 
Ridley by merely binding Frank Adler over 
for three years, but in the sum of £500. 
Michael Ridley, whose case was heard on 
Tuesday, October 1, was bound over in the 
sum of £25. 

The prosecuting counsel opened the case 
with the customary remarks: “As far as 
this case is concerned it has nothing to do 
with politics and nothing to do with any 
political aspect. . . . Every citizen has a 


cribed the defendant as “very left wing ”; 
another told how he collected cuttings - 
all from West German papers as East Ger- 
man ones are banned - about East Ger- 
many: a third said he had tried to explain 
away the Berlin wall; a fourth remem- 
bered he had once called Western estimates 
of East German military strength propa- 
ganda. It was admitted that he did not 
start conversations about politics. 

Apparently Hanisch first fell under sus- 
picion when he started to say “DDR” 
(German Democratic Republic) instead of 
“so-called DDR” or “Soviet Zone.” 
Although he had no Communist past or 


right ta use the highway on his lawful occa- 
sions.” He continued with the strange 
observation: “ Whether obstruction is reli- 


gious, political or purely selfish is im- 
material.” ; 
He quoted the speech Frank Adler is 


alleged to have made to a group of demon- 
strators near to Admiralty Arch. ‘“ We 
have come here to demonstrate against the 
detention of political prisoners in Greece 
and tyranny. Our object is not being 
achieved, I think we should go through 
with our original plan, which is to stay 
here until eight o’clock tomorrow morning. 
Now sit down here, please.” 

The remarkable thing about this speech is 
that two policemen had it in their note- 
books word for word, although written 


Solution sought for 
French CO problem 


Richard Jammes reports from Paris: The 
confused situation of conscientious objectors 
in France has been slightly clarified by an 
anonymous writer in the National Defence 
Review. Writing in the quasi-official Army 
journal’s October number, “ XXX” urges 
that “ Better than legal provisions (for con- 
scientious objection) would be a group of 
practical measures eliminating the grievance 
af conscientious objectors without giving 
them any new rights.” 

The unidentified author says that “the 
problem of conscientious objection must be 
taken into account . .. this point is no 
longer disputed.” Further, his “ practical 
measures’ would allow objectors to serve 
in non-combatant units of the army, or do 
alternative civilian work, even individually, 
“for example in hospitals, as in Germany 
or the United States.” 

The Review article appears to be an 
attempt to find a way out of the deadlock 
created when _ ultra-conservative forces 


News in brief 


The Association of Supervisory Staffs, Exe- 
cutives and Technicians has protested to the 
Home Secretary about George Clark’s 18- 
month sentence on a charge of incitement 
arising out of the Greek demonstrations 
last July. 

Alexander Komeichuk, the Soviet play- 
wright, and his wife have been refused 
visas to visit Britain on the grounds that 
Mr. Korneichuk wished to come to Britain 
“‘on business connected with the World 
Council of Peace.” 

The Anglican Pacifist Fellowship, in its 
annual report, states that 479 clergymen 
and over 2,000 church members of the 
Church of England have now signed a 
declaration that “our membership of the 
Christian Church involves the complete re- 
pudiation of modern war.” 

The Factory for Peace in Glasgow is now 
producing its first article, a domestic night 
storage heater, which is being offered for 
sale at a discount to prosvective peace 
movement customers - £18 10s instead of 


£22 15s. Their premises are at 78 Middle- 
sex St, Glasgow, SI. All profits go to 
assist the,. local community, “War on 


Want” and other charities. 


added a limiting amendment to the govern- 
ment’s most recent bill on conscientious 
objection. The rider, which would deprive 
men having done alternative service of their 
civil rights for life, proved unacceptable to 
Louis Lecoin and others who have long 
fought for legal recognition of conscientious 
objectors here. It is doubtful that they 
would now settle for an under-the-table 
deal. Having wrested de facto recognition 
of the right to conscientious objection from 
the army in this article, it is improbable 
that anything less than full-fledged legal 
recognition of the principle itself will 
satisfy them, ; 

The Gaullist government is certain to pro- 
pose compromise measures, perhaps along 
the lines suggested by the Defence Review 
article, in this autumn parliamentary session 
which opens soon. A showdown on the 
issue of conscientious objection in France 
could be in the offing. 

Lest it be thought the army is going soft, 
“XXX” hastens to reaffirm that “ con- 
scientious objection can. only . be 
tolerated so long as it affects no more than 
isolated cases,” 


CND elections 


An error appeared in Peace News on 
September 27, when it was stated that 


seven members of the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament’s National Council 
had refused to stand for re-election. In 


fact, five elected members of the CND 
National Council have refused nomination. 
They are: Michael Foot, MP: Anthony 
Greenwood, MP; Jacquetta Hawkes; Dr. 
Antoinette Pirie; Judith Hart, MP. 

In addition two non-elected members of the 
CND National Council have refused 
nomination for election, They are: Law- 
rence Pavitt, MP, who has represented the 
parliamentary CND group on the National 
Council: and Mary Klopper, who has repre- 
sented Scottish CND on the Council. 
Arthur Goss, who is a co-opted member 
of the CND National Executive, has re- 
fused nomination for election to the 
National Council. 

James Cameron, who earlier this year re- 
signed from the CND National Executive, 
is standing for the National Council. 


connections his mother lives in East Ger- 
many where he was born and brought up. 
Occasionally he visited his mother. Once, 
however, he did so without prior permis- 
sion from his superiors. This was his un- 
doing. Not that this was a crime, though 
it was a breach of discipline, but it 
strengthened the suspicions of the police 
that he was a Communist sympathiser. His 
story was that he was already on holiday 
in West Germany when he goi news that 
his mother was seriously ill, so he went at 
once to her, 

Hanisch's superiors said he was of good 
character and was a good worker who 


-Over 


down at different times up to an hour or 
so after the event. Both men had joined 
the demonstration in plain clothes in order 
to detect offences. Sgt. George Garland 
admitted under  cross-examination by 
Dingle Foot, QC, defending, “I have not 
shown all my notes to any other officer, 
but at the time I confirmed with the other 
officer (P.c. French) that the statement I 
had written was correct.”’ 

Dingle Foot then asked: “ Did you com- 
pare or recite to each other the words 
which you recalled ?” Sgt. Garland: ‘‘ Not 
recited, repeated.” 

P.c. French resolutely denied comparing 
notes with another police officer, though he 
admitted: ‘We realised the statements 
were important.” 

Other prosecution witnesses conflicted on 
whether or not there was a “cordon” of 
police obstructing the traffic through Ad- 
miralty Arch at the time Frank Adler was 
sitting in the road. 

Detective Constable Hines had made two 
statements one of which stated: ‘‘ There 
was a police cordon stretched completely 
across the carriage-way and the footway of 
the Mall.” In the witness box he said: 
“There were groups of policemen.” 
Frank Adler denied having told anyone to 
sit down. He spoke to a group of people 
near him about the plan of the demonstra- 
tion and sat down when the police stopped 
him going through the Arch. He was not 
told about the Commissioner’s directions. 
Several times Mr. Seaton urged Dingle Foot 
to hurry up, both when cross-examining 
and when summing up. 

In spite of the chairman’s clear directions 
to the jury, they were out for an hour 
before returning with the verdict of guilty. 
Frank Adler, aged 28, who is a psycho- 
logist at the Maudsley Hospital, where he 
is doing research, agreed to be bound over. 


Hurricane relief 


is on the way 


Oxfam and War on Want have already 
begun to send relief to Haiti and the West 
Indies, which have been devastated by the 
hurricane “ Flora,” which first hit Haiti on 
Thursday, October 3. Haiti's Minister of 
Health and Social Welfare said on Monday, 
October 7, that four thousand people had 
been killed and between 50,000 and 100,000 
people made homeless. Two-fifths of 
Haiti’s land area had been devastated and 
almost all Haiti’s crops are under water. 
Oxfam is working through voluntary agen- 
cies in Haiti and has already sent £1,000 
to the Salvation Army there. It has also 
sent £1,000 to the Salvation Army and 
£3,000 to the British Red Cross in Tobago. 
War on Want has sent £1,000 to Tobago. 


Bomb ban in space 


Adam Roberts writes: It was announced 
by Mr, Gromyko in New York on October 
2 that the issue of banning nuclear weapons 
from outer space was “quite promising.” 
He added that “the views of the United 
States Government and our government, in 
substance, coincide.” He was non-com- 
mital on the chances of other agreements 
- about the spread of nuclear weapons, and 
military observers in the Nato and Warsaw 


readily tried to expand his knowledge - 
obviously in the wrong direction! He was 
acquitted of the charge. Aachen is perhaps 
a symbolic town for the West German 
police, because it was in this town two and 
a half years ago that a delegate conference 
of the police trade union rejected an attempt 
to turn them into a paramilitary body. They 
said they had had enough of that sort of 
thing between 1933 and 1945. The govern- 
ments of the Lander (the constituent states} 
of the Federal Republic have been trying for 
some time to get legislation passed to ensure 
that in emergencies - or worse - the police 
would be armed with infantry weapons and 
would automatically become part of the 
armed forces. As Hermann Dufhues, a 
leading CDU politician and Minister of 
Interior for North Rhine Westphalia, tried 
to explain to the recalcitrant PCs, “It is 
impossible to imagine that the police who 
have swom loyalty to this State should .. . 
regulate traffic for friend and foe alike.” 
Incidentally, if there are Germans who are 
not disturbed by these things and have 
some free time, they may soon have @ 
chance of joining the “ specials.” Baden- 
Wuerttemberg has just decided to give its 
citizens the possibility of helping out the 
men in blue. Judging by the recruitment 
figures for the numerous other voluntary 
bodies not many citizens will take up this 
opportunity. 


*{ thought for oze glorious, moment you 
were geiting up a fund to defray the cost 
of restoration.” 


New typesetting 
venture 


Peace News now has its own typesetting 
installation in operation. 

With an interest-free loan of £5,000 from 
one of our readers a typesetting plant has 
been erected and brought into operation 
after a year of planning by the directors 
of Peace News and a number of technical 
advisers, ; 
This ‘‘ factory for peace” in London, like 
its engineering counterpart in Glasgow, 
will have a policy of general commercial 
production and undertake typesetting for 
the printing trade in general. Atl profits 
wil] benefit the Peace News Fund. 
Directors of the new company set up by 
Peace News, Finsbury Park Typesetters, 
Ltd., are Hugh Brock, Howard Cheney, 
Leonard Cooke, Harry Mister, Roy Peat- 
ling and Geoffrey Tattersall. 

The latest typefaces are being installed and 
towards the end of the year Peace News 
will appear with a new text face, Intertyne 
Royal, a new newspaper typeface especially 
designed for legibility. 


‘likely 


pact countries to prevent surprise attack. 

It is generally felt that an agreement on 
orbiting nuclear weapons will be easy to 
reach as no real problem of inspection is 
involved. As the main value of such 
weapons is psychological and not military, 
there would be no point in having them 


unless they were publicly announced. 
Hence the inspection problem does not 
arise, 
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